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THE LOVE PACT. 


PROLOGUE. 


~ This castle hath a pleasant seat ; the air 
Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our gentle senses. * * The heaven’s breath 
Smells wooingly here.” SHAKESPEARE. 


Few fairer spots of earth’s varied surface may 
be found than that portion of Normandy which 
environs the fine old Chateau D’Aubrion. The 
tourist through France, who has perhaps tra- 
versed weary miles of treeless, featureless country, 
and passed over the monotonous smoothness of 
the Landes, riences a sensation of glad sur- 
prise when he first sets foot in the pleasant Nor- 
man fields, views the noble trees and the quaint 
granges which remindan Englishman so strongly 
of the aspect of his native land, and often finds, 
embosomed in surrounding greenery, the pic- 
turesque chateaux which recall by their castel- 
lated structure the old warlike days of Huguenot 
struggle and Frondeur strife. 

The family seat of the Marquis D’ Aubrion was 
one of the finest examples extant of this peculiar 
style of architecture, where to somewhat of the 
massy strength of the mediwval castle more 
luxurious habits and improved tastes had added 
many of the adjuncts necessary to the comforts 
and elegancies of life. 

Though the strong, iron-studded door was 
made for obstinate defence, yet drawbridge and 
portcullis were dispensed with. Thesmall round 
turrets which sprang from each angle of the roof 
had the narrow shot-windews for archer or 
arbalister and the deep-cut machicolations 





























[THE VICTIM OF A vow.] 


through which the seething pitch or molten lead 
could be poured upon advancing assailants ; but 
the lower chambers of the chateau, especially 
those which looked upon the broad expanse of 
emerald pasture land, whereon the deep-uddered, 
mild-eyed Norman kine grazed placidly, were 
glorious rooms, spacious, lofty, with fine old oak- 
panelled walls, ceilings painted by no mean 
artist, and mullioned windows filled with stained 
glass of richest dyes. 

The couple who sat gravely thoughtful by the 
open casement of the principal drawing room of 
the chateau on this pleasant autumn evening 
looked worthy of their patrician surroundings. 

Man and wife were they, and of the élite of 
the old French noblesse. 

The Marquis D’Aubrion was a man over whom 
seventy summers had passed. ‘Tall and spare of 
frame, erect still as a dart, having the haughty, 
aquiline Norman nose and eagle eye of deepest 
hazel, with which his heavy moustache and still 
abundant hair, both of snowy whiteness, con- 
trasted well, the old man looked a fit descendant 
of his warrior line. He too had stood on many 
red battle fields: he had faced the Austrian on 
the tremendous three days when Leipsic’s battle 
was contested through the long hoursof slaughter 
—he had encountered the Cossack and the Russ 
by ensanguined Borodino—and had looked into 
the whites of English eyes on the fatal day 
when, in gore and battle smoke, the Imperial 
eagle sank, no more to rise. 

The deep scar on the marquis’s bronzed cheek, 
the empty sleeve where a right arm should have 
been, bore witness to the bravery of the old 
noble. 

The face of the lady who sat opposite formed 
an admirable foil to her husband’s indomitably 











haughty visage. The Marquise D’Aubrion was 
perhaps five-and-forty, but the years had borne 
more heavily upon her than they had done upon 
her lord. There were sufficient indications of 
youthful beauty remaining in her grave, sad 
face to enable the artist or the physiognomist to 
conjure up a phantasm of the lady’s youthful 
beauty, for very lovely the marquise must once 
have been, with the rich, dark sweetness one 
meets in Italian or Spanish women or in those 
Languedocian faces which recall the fair to whom 
troubadour sang and for whom knight died exult- 
ingly. But the -perfect oval of the face had 
shrunken flaccidly, the fine low forehead was 
deeply reticulated by wrinkles, the soft brown 
eyes were dimmed alike by shed and unshed 
tears. It was a Madonna face, but the visage of 
the Mary whose sorrowful beauty lives for us 
through the glorious pencil of Murillo. 

Husband and wife sat long in the gathering 
twilight, silent, absorbed in deep thought. 
Through the open casement came the soft air, 
heavily laden with odours of autumn flowers 
from fair parterres which dotted the smooth- 
shaven lawn, mingled with the faint, subtle per- 
fume of the geraniums whose scarlet glory flamed 
from window jardiniéres of costliest Sévres. 

A speck of rosiest sunset was dying in the 
western sky and sweet Hesper gleamed amid 
opal cloudlets above. It was a scene of ineffable 
and purest peace without—was it mirrored by 
a corresponding calm of the heart within ? 

Alas, no! 

A little pendule of exquisite cinque-cento work, 
chiming with silvery tone, broke the intense 
silence of that room. 

A shudder ran through the lady’s frame; she 
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turned her rapt gaze from the sunset clouds and 
fixe? her eyes upon the face of the marquis. 

« Edouard,” she said, in slow, broken accents, 
«in one short quarter of an hour Héléne will 
descend.” 

*¥es.” 


“It is not yet too late. Oh, my husband, 
once again I implore you to do nothing hastily. 
Write to the Englishman. ‘Tell him Héléne is 
not here—is ill—is dying! Do anything to 
prevent the consummation of so cruel a wrong.” 

“Be calm, Cécile,” the marquis replied, in icy 
tones. ‘All will be well. My resolve is taken 
irrevocably ; my pledged word—the word of a 
D’ Aubrion—was given.” 

The lady rose from her fauteuil and crossed 


to her husband’s side, placing one sm at- 
tenuated hand upon his broad shoulder. 
“Monsieur le marquis, I entreat you,” she 


said, “for my sake, to postpone this ill-omened 
contract. Surely some means may be fornd to 
do justice other than this sacrifice. What cares 
this foreigner for either Héline or——” 

“Hold, Cécile; remember your vow. That 
name must not be spoken here, No. The 
Englishman would doubtless fulfil his father’s 
will. It is not a question of that. But do you 
imagine, in your woman’s weakness, that I, the 
representative of our ancient line, will drag our 
house’s honour in the dust?—that I would 
encounter the world’s bitter scorn—my fricnds’ 
angry reproaches in obedience to feminine ca- 
price?” 

«« What hasshe done,” exclaimed the marquise, 
“‘ that she should be cast out thus like an accursed 
thing? Ah, my husband, have pity on her— 
have pity on me—have pity on Héléne !”’ 

“IT command your instant silence, madame,” 
replied the marquis, harshly. “Pity! And for 
what cause—for whom? Foryou, the honoured 
mistress of this fair demesne, for my glorious 
Héléne, who will cement a life-long friendship by 
this alliance and place another coronet upon 
her brow—or even for that other, who, in her 
simple pleasures, shall yet receive abundant 
recompense from my hands for all she may un- 
consciously forfeit !”’ 


«No, no!” cried the marquise, in anguished 
tones. ‘It is impossible! you cannot repay her 


for that which she has lost. Her fair young head 
has never leaned against a mother’s bosom, her 
pure young brow has never been pressed by a 
mother’s kiss. What shall make amends for such 
loss to her? And I—whose tears fall from morn 
to eve at the bitter thought that I may never 
see her face, never hear her voice—what remains 
for me ?” 

The lady’s tones rose to a shrill wail. 

“What remains ?—Your husband and your 
daughter.” 

** My husband ! who isso pitiless that the voice 
1e once asseverated he loved may move him no 
nore—Héléne! she of heart as cold as her 
ther’s, who has for me but little of a daughter’s 
ve! Oh, my husband, for your own sake, for 
hat of Héléne, do not take this fatal step! The 
inevitable hour must come when all will be made 
known and ‘ 

The twilight shadows could not hide the heavy 
frown which furrowed the marquis’s brow. 

*“ Never,” he replied. “It shall never become 
known! And mark me well, Cécile. Ido not 
love that priest who is your spiritual director. 
Take care that no word passes your lips to him 
in the secret conference of the confessional. 
Between those whom Heaven has united no 
earthly being should arrogate the power to thrust 
himself. If any—the slightest—breath which 
could sully the brightness of my ancestral shield 
should leave your lips for the ear of that sleek 
priest I will enact a penalty teo terrible to be 
named.” 

“I will obey you, as I have ever done,” said 
the marquise, in a broken voice, turning her 
tear-bathed face upwards, “ even though thereby 
I forfeit my hope of heaven. But—oh, Edouard” 
—and she sank upon her knees beside her hus- 
band’s chair and seized his hand with a frantic 
gvasp—“ have pity upon me and upon her! 
She is innocent! The crime was mine !—was 
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yours! Tell Héléne all; she may be generous 
Sobs stopped her utterance, 


” 


and— 








Ere the marquis could reply a faint rustle 
sounded from the shadows of the spacious room. 

Both turned hastily towards that direction 
and saw they were no longer alone. 

The intruder was a lady in her first youth, 
tell and queenlike in bearing, with a dark, beau- 
tiful face, marked by the proud cast which dis- 
tinguished the featuresof the Marquis D’Aub- 
rion, though softened into feminine regularity. 

It was easy to see that the marquis and she 
were father and daughter. 

“ Héléne!” exclaimed the marquis, with some 
asperity. “how long have you been in this 
room ?”” 

“T have but this moment entered, my father.” 

“You have heard nothing of the conversation 
between your mother and myself ?” 

“T only heard my name.” 


“Enough. I have something of importance 
to communicate. Be seated, my child. Madame 


la marquise, resume your seat.” 

With a despairing gesture the marquise 
obeyed. 

« Héléne, the years pass swiftly, and I have 
lately felt their added weight tell heavily upon 
me. It were well now that I rendered up the 
charge of your future to one who should love 
you well and on whose noble heart and strong 
support you can rely when I sleep with the an- 
cestors of our house. I have ‘chosen such a man 
—one worthy to be my son and your husband.” 

“My father, I have no wish save your own— 
but I do not desire to marry.” 

«T have waited until the anniversary of your 
birthday had passed, Héléne,”’ resumed the 
marquis, “before I communicated this intelli- 
gence to you, in order that thus I should fulfil 
to the very letter a promise made long years 
since. You will be a happy woman, my daughter, 
in the union to which I have long looked forward, 
for your future husband is young, noble, accom- 
plished, a brave soldier, one of the old moblesse, 
and——” 

The marquis paused. 
His daughter looked at him inguiringly. 
“And an Englishman.” 


“An Englishman!” repeated Héline, in a 


tone of incredulous s i 

“Yes, an Englishman, mademoiselie,” said 
the marquis, sternly. ‘“ And why not?” 

“T do not love the island race who have been 
the enemies of La Belle France for centuries,” 
replied Héléne, with a touch of defiance in her 
tones. “And Georges, who has lived long 
amongst them, says little for their home life—he 
says they are cold and cruel.” 

“Georges knows nothing of Englishmen; 
something of English horses he may understand, 
for his knowledge of the language seems con- 
fined to such words as ‘le sport’ and ‘ jockey,’ 
while his acquaintances have been selected from 
maquignons, escrocs and polissons. Bah! He 
has neither brains nor heart to comprehend any- 
thing beyond the points of a racehorse or the 
merits of a danseuse. But listen, my daughter, 
and you shall learn why I have affianced you thus 
to a man of another race and why you have 
known nothing of it until to-day. 

“You have heard me speak often of that 
terrible battle wheré the star of the Emperor 
sank to rise no more. It was on that red field 
that I first met the English. I had heard much 
of them from men who had been with King Joseph 
in the Peninsula, but I did not need this testi- 
mony to convince me that the island race fur- 
nished good soldiers. 

“In the stirrmg pages of Froissart I found 
the English depicted as we find them still—brave 
to that dogged obstinacy which never confesses 
defeat. The old Flemish canon has told in word- 
pictures which will never die how dire was the 
English arrow-flight, how heavy the English 
sword-stroke in the olden chivalric days; and I 
could realise that the men who struggled up the 
slippery banks, sword-blade studded, under a 
storm of grape aud musket-balls at Badajos were 
fit descendants of those who fought at Agincourt 
and Crecy. 

* As we sat through the long, gloomy night 
preceding the battle, and watched the bivouac 
fires of the ‘ leopards,’ I felt that the struggle of 


the morrow would be one upon which the Em- 
peror’s all would be staked. 

«T have often described—you have frequently 
read of —the varying fortunes, the stirring 
vicissitudes of that fatal day. Men talked of 
treachery, of anything and everything which 
could hide from themselves the fact that we 
suffered a disastrous defeat, because we had 
encountered those who were as brave and more 
obstinate than ourselves. I laid no such solace 
on my soul, A brave heart needs it not. 

“My regiment—I was but a captain then— 
came late into action. Our splendid cavalry 
charges, so often repeated, seemed to have ef- 
fected nothing against those thin red lines which 
formed the English squares. Our artillery tore 
wide gaps—the stern, stolid men closed up like 
automata: the line was a little short, the square: 
a trifle small, but firmas a rock. Our horsemen. 
rode around those bristling bayonets and spurred 
their steeds with mad valour upon the shining or- 
ensanguined steel. But in vain. 

«Let us see what infantry can do, we thought. 
The order came. Our corps moved forward 
with enthusiasm. Yes, ours be the task to sweep 
away these redcoats in wild, panic-stricken. 
flight. 

“We had scarcely reached the edge of the 
plateau when we came upon some disordered 
remnants of a Nassau regiment which had been 
well nigh annihilated by a troop of Cuirassiers,. 
who were still in full pursuit. A young English 
officer of commanding presence and much mas-- 
culine beauty was endeavouring by word to 

flying men. He had partially suc- 
eeeded, and the Nassamers were just forming to 
resist cavalry as we came upon them. 

“My men—grim vieux moustaches—did not 

trusted alone to the cold steel; and 

their bayonets, with the aid of the sabres of the 

pursuing cavalry, soon made an account of the 
Dutchmen. 

“At our assault I hadsprung forward and en- 

the Briton. I could see with the soldier’s 

mstinct that here was a foe who, in the language 


of the English » was ‘worthy of my steel.’ 
“Nothing loth, the redcoat faced me. He was. 
a marvellous swordsman. I had held myself to 


be with the sabre or the small- 
sword, but here was a man at least my equal. 
He stood alone, for the last Hessian had yielded 
up his dying breath—he stood environed by 
bayonets and sabres thirsting for his blood—but. 
he never flinched nor faltered—he never removed 
his proud blue eyes from their steady gaze into. 
mine; he retired no step for aught that I could 
do, though I brought into play every artifice 
of feint and blow known to swordsmen. 

“T felt, without seeing, the wolfish glare which 
sat in the eyes of the men around. I knew, 
without daring to glance at them, that fifty 
bayonets were ready to pierce the intrepid 
Englishman, that fifty sabres thirsted to drink 
his blood. I shouted, ina delirious battle-agony : 

««No,no! Let himalone! He is mine—mine,” 
and in an access of emotion I made an unguarded 
attack which my opponent retaliated by inflicting 
a slight wound. 

« As my blood spirted forth the angry passions 
of the Voltigeurs became ungovernable, and, 
despite my maddened entreaties, two bayonets 
pierced the Englishman in thigh and sword-arm. 
He fell. I rushed forward and bestrode his. 
bedy. I hurled angry imprecations at my men, 
who had baulked me of so noble a quarry. 
tore a sash from one of the dead Hessians lying 
by and bound up his wounds, and was about to 
pour some brandy between the white lips of the 
insensible man when a terrible shout aroused. 


me. 

*Trose hastily. A thunder of advancing hoofs: 
shook the ground. The hoarse battle shouts of 
many voices filled the air. The English cavalry 
were upon us! We had not time, to form before 
they charged us. Ma foi! I knew those terrible 
cavaliers well by repute—they were the famous: 
Ecossais Gris, the Scots Greys, so named from 
the colour of their chargers. Well do I remem- 
ber that moment: the heavy grey horses—the 
red-coated riders with their shaven faces, which 
were yet set more terribly stern than moustached 





Hun or bearded Cossack. Well do I recall the 
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sweep of the long, sharpsabres hewing away with 
such relentless energy. 

«“T did all that man could possibly do, but 
there was neither chance of resistance nor hope 
of escape. I saw my old comrades smitten down 
on the right hand and on the left till at last in 
a vain effort at a rally the sabre of a gigantic 
trooper shattered my feebler steel and a heavy 
stroke mercifully rendered me unconscious of the 
further slaughter of my men. 

«“ How long I lay unconscious I do not know, 
but when I again unclosed my heavy eyes the 
eveuing shadows werein the sky. I felt strange- 
ly weak and indifferent to all around, but found 
that my aching head was resting against a man’s 
knee, that some cool, refreshing moisture was 
being applied to my forehead, and that earnest 
voices sounded in my ears. As consciousness 
further returned I caught an English ejaculation 
from the lips of the man supporting me, followed 
by a volley of German gutterals from a group of 
soldiers who surrounded us. 

“T gazed at them dreamily—I knew the flat 
faces, the high cheek bones, for we had met 
before: they were the Prussians ! 

«T did not know sufficient of their language to 
understand the colloquy, but that they wished 
to kill me the bayonets which they frequently 
advanced till their sharp tips touched my breast 
proved conclusively. 

“The man who supported me spoke to them 
in German with earnest remonstrances. Then 
one wolfish face bent down over me and pointed 
to my watch-chain, which was partially visible. 
If not life he would at least have plunder. The 
man supporting me laid my head down gently 
on the breast of a dead Voltigeur, unbuttoned 
feebly with one hand his scarlet coat and drew 
from the fob of his pantaloons a massive and 
handsome gold watch which he passed to the 
Prussian. 

“T saw the meaning. The Englishman had 
saved my life—had ransomed even my property 
with his own. I strove to tender my watch—to 
remonstrate—but found my tongue and hand 
refused their office. I hadjust sufficient strength 
to glance up at the face of the Englishman and 
identify him as my late opponent, and then I 
relapsed into obliviousness of all things. 

«When I again became sensible I was: in 
hospital at Brussels, and the English officer 
occupied the next bed. We were in process of 
time both heal-i cf our wounds. The meeting 
on the field of \..r developed into a fast friend- 
ship. This man was formed to appreciate me 
andI him. The same glorious pride of ancestry 
—the same soldier’s love of all that is noble and 
chivalrous inspired us. We were both noble: 
the Englishman descended even from an old 
Norman race whose posterity yet occupy one of 
our oldest chateaux. What else was possible 
but that we should form a friendship like that 
of the two great Hebrew warriors of which it was 
said truly that ‘it passed the love of women’? 

“TI went to England with Lord Mostyn and 
spent a long time at his father’s house, for I did 
not care to return to Paris while her pavements 
were profaned by the tread of brutal Cossack or 
greedy German. 

“Tt was then in the ardent friendship which 
existed between us that we made the solemn, 
irrevocable engagement that our eldest children 
of different sexes should become united. Provi- 
dence has sanctioned the compact, for the Earl of 
Thanet has a son only, while one daughter is the 
sole prop of the ancient line of D’Aubrion.” 

A convulsive sob from the marquise echoed 
wailingly through the darkened rooms. 

« Cécile!” exclaimed the marquis, meaningly, 
“you are unwell. Retire to your chamber. You 
also, ma fille, can go and dream of your newly- 
found happiness. I have seen your betrothed, 
who will be here-to morrow. He is a noble and 
kingly man. He has stood shoulder to shoulder 
with your compatriots in the Crimea when they 
repulsed the Cossack dogs and thereby won that 
dull yet glorious insignia worthy to rank even 
with our immortal chevisance, the bronze Cross 
of Victoria. Ah, my daughter, you will be 
indeed a happy woman.” 

The marquis rose and held*the door with old- 
world courtesy while his wife and daughter left 








the room, one to repair to her boudoir to muse 


on the startling change impending in her life, | 


and the marquise to visit her private oratory 
and there, before the figure of the Virgin Mother 
pour out entreaties in broken words which the 
world must never hear. 





CHAPTER I. 


The London season’s ended in July— 
Sometitaes a little later. I don’t err 
In this, whatever other blunders lie 


Upon my shoulders.” Byron. 


Ir was the close of an exceptionally brilliant 
London season. Unlike these later days, the 
serenity of the social and political atmosphere 
was undisturbed—‘“ the purple testament of 
bleeding war’ had not been ope’d by the 
hypocritical hand of the modern Crusader— 
Ambition’s fiat had not gone forth to exchange 
the hatred engendered by race and religion and 
coveted land for the deadly strife of extermina- 
tion and reprisal—no unspeakable horrors rose to 
heaven for vengeance on their prepetrators : all 
was calm and placid. The prosperity which 
flows from Peace’s cornucopia, the absence of 
political contests, the abundant presence of our 
own Royalty and the expected advent of much 
Royalty from other lands, combined to render 
the season one to be long remembered by the 
votaries of fashion. 

The old Latin poet was right when he reminded 
us that at the bottom of even the jewelled cup 
of sweetest hydromel there isa drop of intensest 
bitterness. Youth may be at the prow and 
Pleasure at fhe helm, and our craft may be as 
taut of rig and as luxurious of appointment as 
that of the swart Cleopatra as she passed trium- 
phant over the lily-sprinkled, calm Egyptian 
steam ; but behind the helmsman, on the guiding 
rudder, sits perchance black Care, the killjoy, or 
a form even more malign, that of white Death, 
the skeleton. 

Pleasures had palled on the “ world,” which 
term may beunderstood to mean the few thousand 
units who dwell in ancestral homes or Belgravian 
mansions, who own broad acres of English soil, 
who ride blooded horses and drink rare wines and 
generally comport themselves as it is meet for 
an extremely Upper Ten to do. Very weary 
were their jeunesse dorée—the more so perhaps 
as the perpetual flight of old Time’s heavy pinions 
is apt to rub off much of the gold leaf in which 
the world delights and leave beneath too evident 
the dull lead or the sordid clay. 

Aweary then were the sage, or simple, legis- 
lators who from the ornate pile which rises 
beside the “silent highway” of the Thames 
exercise imperial sway over a realm which 
dwarfs into nothingness the broad dominions of 
an Alexander or a Cesar. Aweary then were 
the younger scions of Upper Tendom and longed 
ardently for the lessening days when over the 
elastic heather or through the stiff stubble they 
should seek the speckled quarry. Aweary were 
the Belgravian mammas, tired of the chaperon- 
age of nubile daughters; and very much aweary, 
too, were those young ladies themselves, for the 
fascinations of unlimited valses with eligible 
parties had palled, the last production of the 
spasmodic or salacious poet of the season had 
been discussed, the newest pictures and the most 
recent attraction in the shape of opera star had 
been duly lauded and now life was barren and 
wearisome beyond belief. 

- Nevertheless the Row in Hyde Park was 
thronged on this sultry July day, and the 
scene displayed ss more than usually ani- 
mated. 

No capital save London can show such a con- 
course of rank, beauty, fame and wealth— 
nowhere else can be seen such women, such men, 
such horses. 

Our great poet has held it to be a thing ad- 
mirable to “ witch the world with noble horse- 
manship,” and, truly, few Englishmen will differ 
from him—most certainly none of those would 
have dissented who were leaning over the rails 
to view and comment on the equestrians and 
their steeds, for whom amengst the spectators, 
from the sunburnt eountry drover ‘» the pale 








youth escaped for awhile from counter 
wand, admiration was the rule. 

This was most noticeable in a young man of 
perhaps twenty-five years of age, who was lean- 
ing carelessly upon the barricr and eyeing the 
steeds of the fair Amazons and their cavaliers 
with an appreciative gaze. His tightly clasped 
hands, indurated and stained with toil, showed 

| 


and cll- 


that he was an artizan, and the blue-stri; 
shirt and curiously wrought steel watcheuard 
an exquisitely delicate pattern indicated that he 
was probably a follower of the art of St. 
Clement. 

At sight of each specially well-bred animal a 
bright flash kindled in the young workman’s 
quiet grey eye and a sinile of enthusiasm curved 
his resolute mouth. The absorbed interest he 
evinced was explained when his answer to a 
casual remark made by a bystander was 
couched in the rich Doric of the north of 
England, and stamped him as a Yorksnireman 
—one of the race who, had they lived in classic 
times, would have set up a Centaur as their idol, 
for no Arab of the desert sands, no Tartar of the 
Kirghez Steppes ever loved a “prime bit of 
horseflesh” better than do the men of the 
Ridings. 

So engrossed was the young man with the 
many specimens of equine perfection before him 
that he seemed to have no eyes for their riders. 
The hero of a hundred fights, the sage legisla- 
tor, the peer of historic name, passed alike un- 
noticed, although he heard on the right hand 
and on the left names which would adorn Iame’s 
beadroll worthily. 

As a lady and gentleman presently cantered 
towards the spot, however, the chorus of com- 
ment indulged in alike by gentle and simple 
who stood around attracted the apathetic York- 
shireman’s attention despite himself. 

* Ah! here she comes !” 

“ Splendid girl!” 

* By jove! ain’t she a stunner, old pal ?” 

“Oh, Ciel! Une belle la plus charmante ! Ell 
est méme une déesse !” 

** Yes; Lady Adeline ; 

The young man did not catch the name, but he 
gazed earnestly at the approaching lady and 
realised that all words of praise when applied to 
her matchless beauty were as idle air. For never 
since the cold earth closed over or the hot flames 
licked with fierce love that glorious “ face that 
launched a thousand ships and burned the top- 
less towers of Ilium”—the features of the 
Grecian Helen—never since then had the world 
seen a womnan so marvellously fair as the Lady 
Adeline De Vavassour. 

The lady’s face was faultlessly perfect. Not 
the most famous products of the magic chisels of 
Phidias or Praxiteles could rival features cha- 
racterised by such classic regularity. 

Complexion of pellucid fairness, rose hued now 
on each finely moulded cheek, small sweet mouth, 
large eyes of the “ soft grey of the modest dove,” 
and wealth of fawn-tinted hair whose plaits, 
rolled into a cluster behind, set off the exquisite 
poise of the small head and proud, lithe neck. 

The girl’s black habit displayed to great ad- 
vantage a form with whose willowy, girlish grace 
the added charm of womanhood’s fuller symmetry 
softly blended. 

She sat her beautiful chestnut mare as only 
an English lady can—with that mingling of 
dégagée nonchalance and proud restraint which 
is so fascinating. 

The gentleman who rode by the lady’s side 
formed an undeniable foil to her remarkable 
loveliness. Although in the prime of early man- 
hood, nature had been very unkind to him in 
the matter of personal graces. His pale, hard 
face was bloated and beardless; the thick, 
coarse, sensual lips were unconcealed by the 
friendly shelter of a moustache, and the low fore- 
head was crossed and recrossed by furrows as 
deep and far less soft than those which the in- 
exorable ploughshare of old Time creates. It 
needed but the sly, shifting eye, whose colour 
varied chameleon-like, and whose look rarely 
met you with a full, open glance, to complete a 
physiognomy on which Nature herself had 
stamped a Cain-like brand, bidding all men 
beware ! 
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“So, Mr. Kesterton,” the lady was saying, in a 
sweet voice whose soft tones seemed the fit com- 
plement of her loveliness, “I hear that your 
cousin has returned.” 

“T believe so” was the somewhat curt reply 
of the young man. 

“Have you not met him yet?” asked Lady 
Adeline. 

Just a shade of surprise might have been per- 
ceptible in her tone. 

**T have not.” 

An older woman or one better acquainted with 
the world would surely have detected that this 
subject was distasteful to Mr. Kesterton. Lady 
Adeline, however, noticed it not. A strange, 
wistful look came into the soft eyes as of one 
whose thoughts are far from one’s surroundings. 

“One would have thought that you would 
have been the first to greet him upon his return, 
for all connected with Hugh Mostyn is so 
romantic. They say he is very noble and chival- 
rous, and as brave as a crusader of old. Did he 
not win the plain bronze cross which is an 
Englishman’s crowning glory on that dull No- 
vember day when the Muscovite hurled his grey 
hosts on our thin, weakened line ?” 

Mr. Kesterton’s pallid face grew stern. He did 
not reply in words, but nodded assent brusquely. 

**Your cousin is a hero,” continued Lady 
Vavassour, with increased enthusiasm. “He 
recalls to my mind those grand old knights who 
will live for ever in the records of the historian 
or the lay of the poet. And I hear that he is 
kindness itself to the poor and helpless, and is 
labouring already in the dingiest London alleys 
to bring fresh life and hope to the sad and the 
stricken. He leaves his country’s army ata 
parent’s request, but he joins instead that great 
host of well-doers who fight under the ensign of 
Heaven.” 

The lovely face of the lady lighted up with 
fresh ardour asshe concluded. It seemed in- 
deed that this girl, more visionary than even 
Pygmalion, had conceived love for a name —a 
fame. 

* Yes, Hugh will do as his father commands.” 

Mr. Kesterton scarcely took pains to conceal 
the palpable sneer which accompanied his 
speecn. 

“The French lady who is to be your cousin’s 
wife must be a happy woman,” Lady Adeline 
continued. ‘“ What a charm must have hovered 
about the romance of their strange betrothal. 
How thrilling the report of fame, bearing testi- 
mony to the nobleness of her future husband, 
his daring bravery, his goodness—how rapturous 
at last to meet him face to face and behold—if 
rumour wrong him not—a king of men.” 

Noreply was vouchsafed to this outburst by the 
companion of the fair enthusiast. 

“T have a childish desire to see Captain 
Mostyn,” resumed the girl. ‘One ever wishes 

to know whether the real corresponds with one’s 
ideal.” 

“Your wish will soon be gratified, Lady 
Adeline, for here comes Hugh Mostyn.” 


(To be Continued.) 








Or forty-three varieties of apples tested by 
M. A. Truelle, of the Chemical Society of Paris, 
the red American renette was found to contain 
the largest amount of sugar. 

RicHarpD Darr, the famous Notts player, has 
become the recipient of a legacy betokening the 
high character he has won for himself in the 
cricket-field. By his will the late Mr. John 
Johnson, hon. sec. of the Notts County Cricket 
Committee, has left him a sum of £500, together 
with the whole of his pictures, worth at least 


£2,000. Mr. Johnson also left Daft’s eldest son 
£5,000. 

ExuibitTion.—An interesting loan collection of 
fans is open to public exhibition at the rooms of 


the Liverpool Art Club. There’ are nearly 200 
specimens exhibited, including French, Italian, 
Dutch, Chinese, and Japanese fans, of very 
curious design and workmanship. The French 


fans have a special interest apart from their 
value as works of art, many of them belonging 
tothe Revolution period, and being ornamented 
With characteristic subjects. 





THE SEASIDE FOR INVALIDS. 





Tnx question as to whether seaside resorts are 
really beneficial to invalids has always been open 
to question, but the “Lancet” this week has 
openly showed her colours and ridicules the idea. 
Bad drainage and cooking, impure water, the 
incessant worry of crowds, the execrable musi- 
cians, and the changeful nature of the climate, 
are several items in a very large list of injurious 
influences. Invalids, the paper affirms, fare 
much better in country districts than upon the 
coasts; and after reading their leader upon the 
subject, we must conclude that, however bene- 
ficial the sea-air may be for persons of robust 
health, its influence has a contrary effeet upon 
those whose constitutions have been previously 
enfeebled. 








HAPPINESS. 
A SONNET. 





On, happiness! How many dream of 
thee, 

When lock’d in ling’ring arms of weary 
woe ; 

When want, too, trembles ’neath the 
dear roof tree, 

Oh, happiness! where may thy sup- 
pliants go? 

In the sweet spring of life when all 
looks fair, 

When ardent youth is flushed with 
hope and health, 

When summer glows with a sun-golden 
glare, 

And balmy breezes blow as if by stealth, 

Then could I clip thy wings to keep thee 
here, 

To share the 
golden ears. 
And ’ere the winter’s chill had form’d 

a bier, 
Fond hope should come to dry up all 
our tears. 
Oh, now, indeed, like sunshine after 
rain, 
True happiness alone is rest from pain. 
LN. 


bounteous autumn’s 





SCIENCE. 


Brack Watnort Satin.—Asphaltum thinned 
with turpentine will stain a beautiful black wal- 
nut colour. It must be varnished over. 


AnrtInE Bronzine Fiurp.—Take ten parts 
of aniline red and five of aniline purple, and dis- 
solve in 100 parts of alcohol at 95°, taking care 
to help the solution by placing the vessel in a 
sand or water bath. As soon as the solution is 
effected, five parts of benzoic acid are added, and 
the whole is boiled from five to ten minutes, until 
the greenish colour of the mixture is transformed 
in a fine, light-coloured bronze. The bronze is 
stated to be very brilliant, and to be applicable 
to all metals, as well as to other substances. It 
is easily laid on with a brush, and dries 
promptly. 

CremMENT FoR PetroLeum Lamps.—A cement 
particularly adapted for attaching the brass 
works to petroleum lamps is made by boiling 
three parts resin with one part of caustic soda 
and five of water. The composition is then 
mixed with half its weight of plaster of Paris. 
It sets firmly in half to three-quarters of an 
hour. It is said to be of great adhesive power, 
not permeable to petroleum, a low conductor of 
heat, and but superficially attacked by hot water. 
Zine white, white lead, or precipitated chalk may 
be substituted for plaster, but hardens more 
slowly. 


Errect or Curap JapANs AS DRYERS.— 
Cheap japans, used as dryers, are in part re- 
sponsible for a large class of paint troubles, 
which are described under the head of “ chip- 





ping,” “ cracking,” and “ becoming fatty.” Too 


many painters are led away by cheap japan (on 
account of its good drying qualities), that has 
but little binding and less elastic hardening pro- 
perties; and colour ground in it with a little oil 
(which it has no desire to mix with) is liable to 
curdle as soon as you 4 them. together, and 
gets gritty or fatty. Thin it down with turpen- 
tine, and let it stand over night, and it will look 
like liver in the cup; and as the turpentine 
leaves it, it gets spongy. 

New Kinp or Suear 1n Watnur LEAvEs. 
—Tanret and Villiers have discovered in the 
leaves of the walnut tree a new sort of sugar 
nearly allied tothe inosite. They have given it 
the name of nucite. Its chemical composition 
may be expressed in the new system by the fol- 
lowing formula, CéH1206. 2H20. It has a sweet 
taste, crystallizes in inclined orthorhombic 
prisms, has a specific of 1°54, is easily soluble in 
water, alcohol, ether and chloroform. It does 
not turn the plane of polarised light nor reduce 
Fehling’s copper solution. It is not fermentable, 
even after boiling with diluted sulphuric acid. 
When treated with nitric acid, it does not form 


-| either oxalic or mucic acid. 


Improvep Carmine INK For DRAUGHTSMEN. 
—The solubility of carmine lake in caustic aqua 
ammonia is attended with this disadvantage ; 
that in consequence of the alkaline properties of 
ammonia, the cochineal pigment will in time 
form a basic compound, which, in contact with 
a steel pen, no longer produces the intense red 
but rather a blackish colour. To avoid this evil, 
the Polytech. Notizblatt recommends to prepare 
the ink as follows: Triturate 1 gramme of 
pure carmine with 15 grammes of acetate of 
ammonia solution, and an equal quantity of 
distilled water, in a porcelain mortar, and allow 
the whole to stand for some time. In this way 
a portion of the alumina which is combined 
with the carmine dye is taken up by the acetic 
acid of the ammonia salt and separates as pre- 
cipitate, while the pure pigment of the cochine 
remains dissolved in the half saturated 
ammonia. It is now filtered and a few drops of 
pure white sugar syrup added to thicken it. In 
this way an excellent red drawing ink is ob- 
tained, which holds its colour a long time. A 
solution of gum arabic cannot be employed to 
thicken this ink, as it still contains some acetic 
acid, which would coagulate the bassorine 
which is one of the natural constituents of gum 
arabic. 


A New Fuivorgscent Dyresturr.—A Zurich 
chemist has obtained a new fluorescent dye by 
acting upon resorcin with oxalic*and sulphuric 
acids. It dissolves readily in alkali, and dyes 
silk, as well as mordanted wool, red. It resem- 
bles eosin in chemical properties. Treated with 
an excess of fuming sulphuric acid, it dissolves 
with an orange yellow colour, which gradually 
turns to green blue, green, and finally a beauti- 
ful blue. When heated to 212 deg. Fah. it 
changes to a purple red. When super-saturated 
with dilute caustic soda, the solution turns a 
beautiful carmine red, and exhibits magnificent 
fluorescence. 


A RemarkaBLe Raritway Bripaz.—The new 
iron railway bridge over the river Douro, near 
Porto, Portugal, crosses it with an arch of single 
span which measures 160 metres (520 feet) and 
has a rise of 42 metres (138 feet6 inches). It is 
crescent-shaped in form; that is, the extrados 
and the intrados, which are connected by struts 
in the form of St. Andrew’s cross, are farthest 
apart at the crown. 


American HorszsHors.—A California paper 
describes “the latest thing out’ as anew horse- 
shoe made out of three thicknesses of raw hide 
compressed to gether by heavy pressure. It is said 
to last longer, weighs only one-fourth as much as 
the common shoes, never split the hoof, and has no 
bad influence on the foot. It is so elastic that 
the horse’s step is never uncertain. This will 
remind the farmers who drove cattle and horses 
across the plains in early days of the fact, now 
almost forgotten, that this is no invention, for 
the cattle, and horses too, were often shod with 
shoes made out of buffalo-hide, cut from the 
neck, where the skin is almost an inch thick. 
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WHO DID IT? 


OR, 
THE WARD’S SECRET. 


<> 
—]— 


CHAPTER XV. 





Has sorrow thy young days faded, 
As clouds o’er the morning bier ? 
So fast have those young days faded 
That even in sorrow were sweet. 
Does Time with his scythe wither 
Each feeling that once was dear ? 
Then, child of misfortune, come hither, 
I'll weep with thee tear for tear. 


“Tam to understand then that the body ol 
this unfortunate young gentleman has remained 
here undisturbed since it was found on the sea 
shore ?”’ said the inspector of the district, as he 
accepted the key offered to him by Mr. Leclerc 
and prepared to break the seal and enter the 
‘apartment where the corpse lay. 

“Precisely so. I can give you evidence of the 
fact should you desire it,” returned the owner of 
The Wilderness, blandly. 

“Not at all, not at all,” said the detective, 
deprecatingly. ‘You cannot suppose that I 
could doubt your word, Mr. Leclerc, only it is 
our duty not to take anything for granted, but 
to be able to make oath that such and such con- 
‘ditions were observed. Itisnodisrespect on our 
part, as you may well comprehend, sir.” 

“ Certainly, certainly, you must do your duty. 
Now, shall we proceed into the apartment?” 
replied Mr. Leclerc, with an assenting nod. 

The detective, Mr. Drew, complied, and led 
the way into the death chamber. 

The large coverlet still concealed the face and 
figure, and Mr. Drew, without further delay, 
lifted the cloth. 

Yes,” he said, “yes, it’s plain enough. The 
death has been inflicted by violence, and that 
from the front, and after a’struggle, otherwise 
it would be in the back, and the whole aspect 





[THE DEATH CHAMBER. | 


different. Mark me, Mr. Leclerc, there is trouble 
in the expression—a frown on the brow that 
would have been wanting in the other supposi- 
tion. Mostly there is a remarkable placidity in 
those who have died of gunshot wounds, as you 
are probably aware.” 

“ Luckily, I have not much experience in such 
calamities,” rejoined the gentleman; “ but now 
will you examine further? It may save trouble 
when the coroner arrives.” 

Mr. Drew assented, and proceeded in his work. 
He quickly and professionally took a survey of 
allthe belongings of the murdered man. He 
unfastened the blood-stained dress, and searched 
eagerly for the wound. 

There was the clear evidence of a bullet, and 
the detective went on to examine the folds of the 
dress to see if any other such deadly missile had 
lodged there. 

It was soon discovered. 

The mner vest had a bullet in its wrappings, 
and on it was the stamp of initials that could not 
be mistaken. 

“N. G.” was graven in small but clear marks 
on the lead. 

Mr. Drew looked eagerly on it, like a cat which 
had just discovered the haunt of a mouse, or a 
bloodhound discerning the trail of a fox. 

“ This is valuable, Mr. Leclerc ; worth gold, as 
one may say,” he observed. “It will go far 
with any jury in the world to establish the 
identity of the criminal. Do you happen to 
know anyone who will answer to the initials here 
engraved ?” he asked, significantly. 

Mr. Leclerc gave a knowing, but deprecating 
smile. 

“Excuse me, Mr. Drew, but it seems to me 
that you can scarcely expect me to reply at once 
to such a question. It may be that I shall be in- 
duced, nay, perhaps forced to do so, but still it 
would be more agreeable and considerate also 
to do it under pressure ; you understand ?” 

The detective nodded, though there was a sort 
of disappointed reticence in his manner as he 
rejoined : 

** It will not be difficult, I imagine, to discover 











the owner of this bullet. The very county 
directory will suffice to give the information, 
and then you will be rather under the shade of 
a cloud for not being forward in aiding the ends 
of justice. Still I do justice—ample justice to 
your motives, Mr. Leclerc, and I suppose you 
will not think it at all improper to assist me in 
searching the scene of this terrible crime.” 

There was a certain significance in the tone 
that Mr. Leclere could scarcely fail to notice, 
and it needed all his self-control to prevent a 
flush rising to his cheeks. 

‘Certainly not,” he said. “It will of course 
be a great satisfaction to me for the mystery to 
be cleared up, especially as the crime was com- 
mitted while the unfortunate young man was 
my guest. I have already taken measures to 
inform his friends of his sad fate.” 

Drew inclined his head. 

“Then you will accompany me, perhaps, Mr. 
Leclere,” he said. “I should like to know the 
exact spot where the body was found, though of 
course the tide will have washed away the first 
evidence that might have been collected.” 

“T will call the men who first discovered the 
body. They shall accompany us, when you have 
completed your examination of the corpse 
itself,” returned Mr. Leclerc. 

And there was not one tinge in his tone or 
manner that could awaken suspicion in the most 
distrustful mind, as to his willingness to enter 
into the investigation. 

Drew resumed the survey. 

There was not much moretosee. The clothes 
had been saturated with the sea water, and the 
bloodstains dimmed, if not washed out by the 
damp. 

And then there was a broken link of a chain 
that had apparently caught in the struggle, and 
which might have either been his own or be- 
longing to the murderer. The watch was in the 
pocket, and had stopped probably for lack of 
winding at midnight. 

Drew noted all these details carefully in his 
pocket-book, seized on the gold links that were 
entangled, and secured them in the same recep- 
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54 
tacle, and then once more locking the door the 
two actors in the melancholy duty left the 
room. 


Another half hour and then, accompanied by 
the men who had brought up the corpse, Mr. 


Leelere and Drew repaired to the beach. 
é Yo uw te Il me that the body was found here ?” 
asked the detective, sharply, pointing to.a spot 


sands not far from a.cave of some extent. 
“Yes, that’s the place. I moticed it par- 
ticularly,” replied Turner. I wasquite by chance 
near the place, when I heard a ery, and found 
one of the boatmen standing over the body, so 
cf course I took notice of what I saw, so it could 
be inquired into afterwards.” 
Drew nodded, but did not reply. 
lowly from the spot, his eyes fixed on the ground 
like a a | loodhound on thescent, but made no ze- 


He walked 


Ys wi iee—thrice he promenaded, as it were, the 
speece, in this silent manner. Then he suddenly 
sto e", 

“There is some valuable evidence to be 
othered here at any rate,” he observed. “The 

ly has been conveyed from this spot by some 
sency. It was here that the murder was.com- 
5 a 


Hee 


rittedl. 
Ty he others hastily joined him. 

Drew stood pointing toa round space that 
had evidently been saturated by blood, so that 
even b tthe tidal wave had not washed it away. 

‘The crimson stream appeared to have.sunk go 
a * “that no mere flowing water was able to 
cleanse the stiffened gore. 

Drew knecled down as close as possible tothe 
stained spot, and his sharp eyes examimed every 
inc! of the ground. 

A flash of triumph illumined ‘his features at 
last. He stirred the shingle with his finger, and 
évew from it a ruby and diamond stad, which 
appeared to belong rather to the sleeve than the 
front of the shirt. 

«This has been torn, it seems, from the very 
tinks I have in my possession,” he said to Mr. 
Feelere. ‘ Do you happen to recognise it ? Has 
tir. Waldegrave ever worn it in your remem- 
bram @?” 

Paul Leclere shook his head. 

“No,” he said, “I can’t recollect it, but then I 
am not inthe habit of observing such trifles. 
y daughter or Miss Devaux would be far more 
likely to know whether it was his, and you will 
not find it difficult to ascertain the owner, I 
should imagine.” 

Drew gave his usual silent assent, and then 
he continued his examination. He measured 
the distance from the spot where the blood 
stains had sunk to that where the body was 
found, and back again from the descent to the 
bay. 

A And it was not for some half hour or more 

t he declared there was no further examina- 

m a4 ssible, and that they might return to the 


cto 


a <y pre: ume that the coroner will be here by 
the evening, or to-morrow morning, Mr. Leclerc. 
I suppose you will wait for directions from the 
gentleman’s friends, before you make arrange- 
ments for the funeral.” 
** Certainly—except the first ordinary prelimi- 
ies,” returned the gentleman. “So soon as 
seen it i should consider it incum- 
the body in a coffin. Then the rest 
e ceremony must be left for the direction of 
intin rate rel eiees oa 
‘the path was retraced to The Wilderness and 
its gates Mr. Drew took his leave for the pre- 


? 

they have 
Tx it to put 
{ 

z 






‘« Tt will be necess-ry to make inquiries in the 
neighb mee Mr. Leclere. Such as you are 
noturally reluctant to satisfy ; but in the mean- 
time it mi; zht be as well for you to ask one 
| 


he young ladies as to the jewels worn by Mr. 


¥ ‘rave on the evening of his murder, and 
what ornaments | elonged to his dress in the usual 
way.” 

] ‘aul Leclere assented, but he went to his own 
reom for afew minutes ere he carried out the 
cctoctive’s he hest. 

There was scarcely the eagerness that might 
have heen expected to investigate the mystery 
that cast t so dark as shadow over his house. 








“My poor Pauline—my heart’s darling, I 
would have saved you from this torture if I 
could,” he muttered, as he walked to her apart- 
ment, “but it is the only chance—the only 
chanee. I dare not leave it untried.” 

It was a piteous spectacle, indeed, that met 
his eyes on entering the chamber. 

His daughter was up, but only partly dressed. 
A large peignoir wrapped her slight form, and 
her beautiful hair was folded round her thead, as 
if the — of dressing it was more than she 
could bear. 

There were circles round her eyes that spoke 
of:thetorrents of tears she had shed, but the 
souree seemed to be dried now anda sharp, 
wild leok had replaced the refreshing and xe- 
lieving moisture. 

ee quick glance was turned on her father as 

he.entered and her lips moved, but at first with- 
out audible sound. 

Mr. Leclerc walked to the couch where she 
had ‘been laid, and buried his head im the 
cushions, as if to hide from his sight that woe- 
begone face, hitherto so bright and fresh im its 
youthful beauty, and a groan rather than «words 
escaped him. 

“My child, my child, do mot ‘kill me by your 


And she—poor girl—gazed at him in a species 
of stupor, wnable to reply:to'the loving, plaimtine 
prayer. 

She drew away the fingers that were conceal- 
ing his brow with a grave, childlike smile. i 

“I kill you, my father, no—no—no'! It would 
be very wicked, worse than ‘the murder of Regi- | 
nald, would jit mot? Heowas cursed; -yes, my) 
curse is on him, but not as if it were a. daughter | 
that did it. I could not murder my father, | 
you know” ; 

Paul Leclerc shuddered at the half senseless 
yet significant expression of the face he loved so 
well. 

«* You do not understand, my darling. What 
I meant was that I could not bear your sorrow. 
I could not have courage to see your pale face 
and tearful eyes. I should die rather than 
endure such agony. That is what I meant, my 
darling—my worshipped one,” he . added, 
fondly. 

Pauline seemed to meditate with earnest per- 
plexity on the words. 

Her brain had evidently received a shock that 
could not be easily righted. 

The whole delicate machinery was out of 
order, and whether it could be set right was a 
problem that remained yet to be solved. 

«You are very anxious, are you not, for the 
discovery of the criminal?” he returned, ten- 
derly. 

“TI would give years of my life to find him, to 
see him punished, to watch his agonies—to tell 
him of my hatred—my contempt, to pour on him 
the bitterness of my curse,” she said, im- 
petuously. 

A thrill ran through the father’s frame, but 
he repressed it by a strong effort. 

“Then, my child will summon courage to 
help in the work ; she will not shrink from pain 
if it will but accomplish it,” he said, eoaxingly. 

*‘ Yes—yes, I will—I will, only try me,” she 
said, eagerly. 

«Then listen, Pauline. I believe, and the 
police believe, that the real guilty one has been 
found. There is strong suspicion on him, and 
one of the proofs will require your assistance to 
confirm it without doubt. Are you equal to the 
effort ?”” 

Pauline gazed in his faee with a strange 
questioning. 

“What do you mean, I must know—I must 
understand,” that implied a degree of distrust in 
the truth of theassertion that made Mr. Leclere’s 
brow involuntarily knitted at the painful evidence 
of his child’s want of belief in his judgment and 
his truth. 

“You shall be humoured, Pauline, though I 
must confess I should have preferred that 
my assurance was considered sufficient by my 
own child. Can you collect your senses, your 
memory, my daughter, sufficiently to say what 
belonged to him you loved, and what to a 





stranger?” he went on, speaking slowly and 





distinctly, as he might have done to one who had 
been in a measure deprived of reason. 

She passed her hand over her eyes and gave & 
perplexed glance as if to collect some scattered 
ideas ere she replied. 

“Tf it is to avenge him—to punish tho 
murderer I could endure anything. I would shed 
my very life, papa, only try me.” 

« Enough—enough,” said Mr. Leclerc, gravely, 
and yet hastily interrupting the vehemence of 
her speech. “I will tell you now as well as [ 
ean, and as gently what I-want you to do. Com- 
mand yourself, Pauline, and listen.” 

The girl opened her large eyes and gazed at 
him with an air that bespoke at once the 
suspicion and yet the settled purpose of her 
heart 


“Goon. Tell me,” she said, gently. 

“ Pauline, will you command yourself? Can 
you bear to see these trinkets? Can you say 
whether he did wear them on that inst sad 
evening ?” 

He drew out of his pocket the little packct. 
so ominous, and yet so valuable in the tale it 
told. 

See here—be calm. So much depends on 
your self-control, my child,” he went on, as he 
laid them before her. 

She took them in her fingers, the touch was 
like a galvanic battery ‘through her veins, then 
she dropped them as if they had burnt her by 
‘the touch. 

«Know them—yes,” she said, “only too weil. 
They are not his, they are that guilty wretch, 
Neville Grantiley’s. I have seen him wear them 
again and again.” 

Mr. Leclerc apparent started at the ai 

“Neville said. “My darling 
how could that ‘be? ‘They seemed to have bee 
torn from poor Waldegrave’s wrist in the 


strugele.” 

*“No—no! They are ‘his—I am certain of it- 
There is no doubt—none. See, how peculiar the 
work is, and the colour of the stones and set- 
ting. Once I remember his observing my eyes 
fixed on them, and explaming the reason, ask 
him to produce his. He cannot—he cannot, it 
will prove ail, and the inference will be obvious,” 
she went on, laughing wildly. 

“Tt will be quite sufficient if he produces the 
other. Yet surely, if mone are found on poor 
Waldegrave, it must be enough since one is 
found without the other, so far as I know. 
Could you swear to this, Pauline ?” 

“Yes,” she said, “yes, I could—I could—I 
will.” 

“ Brave girl! Aye, the time will come whe 
all this will have softened, if not sed aw sg 
and then you will find reward and happiness for- 
all this grief and struggle.” 

She shook her head. 

“* Never—never,” she said, “but, at least, I 
will have comfort in revenge. I will never rest 
till all is brought to light, and I cam gloat over 
the misery of the wretch who has caused me 
such grief. Viola told me not to eurse him, but 
I did—I will,” she added, fiercely. 

Her father did not speak. His head was bowed 
perhaps in remorse. 

In any case he did not betray anything of the 
emotion Viola had displayed. 

«Ah, I can understand,” she resumed. “It 
was because she loved him that she was thus 
moved. But she shall tastethe same cup. Ycs 
—yes. That will be but just retribution.” 

Pauline sank down again on the couch in utter 
exhaustion after this little episode, and liv. 
Leclerc, soothing her with tender love and s;-r:- 
pathy, at last summoned her maid, and left her 
to seek repose. 

Another phase in the affair, another act in the 
drama was over safely and satisfactorily. 

Would all tide on as smoothly in the course of 
the varied circumstances which might ensue ? 

* * * * » 


Twenty-four hours after, anda carriage dashed 
up to The Wilderness at an impetuous and 
irregular pace that seemed actually to express 
the terrible agitation of the inmate of the ve- 
hicle. 

The hall-bell rang furiously, 
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The door of the carriage flew open ata touch. 

Then a man of past middle age, with iron 
grey hair, a lined face, and a bony form that 
might have been all different when youth had 
moulded it more softly, jumped out at a bound. 
He ascended the:steps and entered the hall. 

«Where is hemy son? I will see him this 
instant. It is my right,” he went on, fiercely, 
as he perceived that the astonished servants 
hesitated to obey his frantic behest. 

« But—but,” the man said, “I will call Mr. 
Leclerc. What name shall we say, sir?” 

“What name,man? Why, the father of the 
murdered man. I will not wait for forms and 
ceremonies. Take me to him, I say.” 

The servant ‘had by this time given a hint to 
his comrades, who were on the alert like the in- 
mates of a household where an exciting calamity 
had taken place, and ere many seconds had 
passed, or the domestic had actually taken more 
than one step or twoin the direction of the broad 
oak stairs, the door of a neighbouring apartment 
opened, and Paul Leclerc advanced to meet his 
excited visitor. 

«T understand I am ‘speaking to Sir Philip 
Waldegrave ?” he said, politely, his calm courtesy 
contrasting strangely with the phrensied con- 
dition of his companion. 

« Yes, to the victim’s father. Take me to him 
this instant,’’ said the baronet, sternly. 

“You shall, of course; no one would venture 
to hinder you. But I would suggest some delay 
that you may compose yourself for the ordeal,” 
said Mr. Leclerc, blandly. 

“T am calm. Do you not see it? Can you 
suppose I could stand and speak when my brain 
is burning, and my limbs quivering did I not 
calm myself?” returned Sir Philip, vehemently. 
“Take me this instant to my boymy unhappy, 
injured boy.” _ 

The host of The Wilderness only expressed 
his feelings bya slight shrug that spoke of pity 
and of a species of contempt, which by no means 
escaped Turner’s watchful eyes. 

Mr. Leclere led the way with firm step and 
wnhesitating rapidity to the death-chamber, 
which, since the visit and examination of the 
detective, had been transferred from the billiard 
room to the spacious apartment that had been 
assigned to the unhappy man asa guest. — 

Sir Philip did stagger at the threshold as if 
his strength failed him, but before Mr. Leclerc 
could offer his aid the weakness passed, and he 
went steadily forward. 

The cloth was drawn back, the handsome fea- 
tures exposed to view, and then came the piteous, 
frenzied wail of grief. 

“My son—my'son, if I could have but died 
for thee! If I could have suffered thy fate,” 
escaped his lips, as he threw himself on the bed 
beside the senseless form. 

“Sir Philip, be comforted. Do not give way 
to such useless “sorrow,” said Mr. Leclerc, in a 
soothing tome. “dt is a terrible sorrow, as I 
know full well. Iwho ‘ama father, and of an 
only child,” he went on in soft accents. 

But the mourner turned fiercely round. 

“ You; what can you know of my feelings ?” 
he asked. “I tell you I was left with this in- 
fant when he was scarce a year old, and from 
that day to this Ihave lived for him and him 
alone. He was my heir, my strength, my’safe- 
guard from storm and trouble, and now he is 
snatched from me by the crime of a villain, not 
by the common cause of death. But he shall— 
he will have retribution. It will fall like hail 
on his head. I know it, I feel it, I pray for it !” 
he added, solemnly. 

Mr. Leclere shivered. 

“No, no, do not say that. It will need no 
such prayer. It must already have fallen on his 
head, if his own conscience is not all blunted by 
the stunning effect of the crime. And it will 
crush him to the earth—yes, to the very earth,” 
he went on, pleadingly. 

But the father did not reply. 

There was, as it seemed, either a resentful 
suspicion, or else a morose sullenness in his grief 
that forbade any sympathy from the outer world. 
And once more he cast himself ag the side of the 
senseless corpse. ; 

“Leave me,” he said hoarsely. “At least I 








can expect that at your hands. No one should 
interfere between me and my only child.” 

Paul Leclerc bowed coldly and retired. 

He sought his‘own room, and locking the door 
behind him, he abandoned himself to grief, at 
least as bitter, and perhaps more agonising and 
terrific, as that of the unhappy and bereaved 
father. 

Meanwhile Sir Philip stood by the blood- 
stained form with tearless eyes and inquiring 
aspect, which seemed to strive to pierce the 
mystery that surrounded the terrible crime, to 
ask of the powerless tongue and rigid features 
an explanation of the dark deed that had ended 
his life. 

‘Oh, if thou couldst but speak, my boy—my 
blessed one. If thou couldst tell the villain’s 
name, I would have him eruelly tortured such 
as thou couldst not have suffered — thou 
shouldst be amply avenged. But I will expend 
my fortune ere I will let you remain un- 
punished.” 

As he uttered the words he heard a voice, ina 
plaintive tone, murmuring words, and a light 
step slowly pacimg the floor of the spacious 
room. 

He looked round and saw a tall, slight figure 
in a dressing-gown advancing to the coach. The 
lovely fate was so pallid, so colourless, and the 
very lips so faded from their rosy hue, that for 
a moment the baronet started as if a ghost was 
walking through the death chamber. 

But he examined more closely the young 
and beautiful creature who was now at his 
side. 

“Who are you?” she said,in a soft tone; 
“but I tan guess, you are his father, and you 
are come to avenge his wrongs.” 

** And you, fair girl, who are you ?” he asked 
in his turn ; “ you look sad and tearful as if you 
have mourned my boy. What do you know of 
him and his murder ?” 

“T know not—I know not,” she said. “ ATI 
would say is that the villain must be found, and 
I think I know him,” she added, with a signifi- 
cant nod, that had scarcely full, unclouded reason 
in its strange significance. 

“Indeed, and how, where, who is he ?” asked 
Sir Philip, eagerly. “Are you Mr. Leclerc’s 
daughter, or——” : 

«Yes, I am, and I was your son’s chosen 
love,” she said, in the same singular, monoto- 
nous tone, without cither shyness or agitation in 
its accent. ‘It is no wrong to say so now he is 
dead, is it ?” she asked, in such a childlike tone 
that it entirely deprived the question of un- 
maidenly forwardness. 

It was more like the transparent simplicity of 
a child who dreams not of guile nor conceal- 
ment in its feelings. 

It was a perversion of feeling doubtless in the 
baronet that he half resented this innocent 
claim on his deceased son’s love, and the right 
to mourn and weep as well as himself. 

Yet the girl looked so wan and so lovely that 
it would have been impossible to check and 
repel her confidence. 

“This is no place for you,” he said. “ Miss 
Leclerc, let me take you hence. It is more than 
I can bear, and to you, a woman, it must be yet 
more agonising. Come, sweet girl, come,” he 
said, forgetting for a moment his own agony in 
the chivalrous sympathy with the sweet, help- 
less one before him. 

** No, no,” she said. “TI like to be near him 
and you, because you are his father, and you 
love him too, but she tried to take him from me, 
and that is why he was murdered.” 

Sir Philip started. 

“What do you mean? What do you say?” 
half shrieked the father, eagerly. ‘Who 
dared P” 

Pauline looked frightened at the effect of what 


she had said. 

“No! no! Don’t look like that. It was not 
her fault; it was his-Neville Grantiley’s,” 
pleaded the girl, as if awakening to a sense of 
what she had said. “Don’t be angry, please. It 
was him—only him.” 

‘** And who do you mean by Neville Grantley ? 
Who is he ?” asked the father, in a milder tone, 





alive to the necessity of drawing the truth by 
degrees from the poor stricken one. 

‘Oh, he is Viola’s lover, I think,” said the 
girl, shaking her head gravely, but he never 
so, nor she either. Still he was jealous, I am 
sure, and that made him murder my Revinald, 
my noble, beautiful Reginald.” 

And a gush of tears came to relieve her poor 
fevered brain at the words. 

Sir Philip was fairly perplexed how toact next, 
His own stern grief was crushed back in the de- 
sire to learn more. 

Pauline’s mind was evidently 
from the stunning shock she had receiv: 

Even if there was no actual delirium, no affec- 
tion of the brain that could cause alarm, there 
was still an absence of that responsibility for her 
words and actions that, as a man of hx r, he 
ought not to attempt to turn to his own pur- 
poses, under ordinary circumstances. 

Still itwas perhaps excusable under the fear- 
fully aggravated affliction he was suffering that he 
should take every means to ascertain the truth, 
and he would probably have pursued the exami- 
nation, which Pauline had in a manner courted, 
had not voices been heard at the moment calling 
out the young girl’s name. 

“Pauline, dear, where are you ?” 

“Miss Pauline, Miss Pauline, your papa is 
asking for you,” came now in the silence of the 
house, nearer and nearer by degrees till the girl 
looked fearfully round. 

“Tt is Viola; yes, yes, itis Viola. She is call- 
ing me,” said Pauline, “I must go or they will 
be angry. And Palmer—yes, she is there, too,” 
she added. “They thought I was asleep, you 
know, but Iwas not, and I heard the carriage 
drive up, and so I came to see if they were going 
to take him away, my beautiful boy.” 

Sir ihilip had no alternative now but to lead 
her towards the door, near which the voices 
were now sounding. 

The next moment he stood face to face with 
Viola Devaux. 

There was something in the orphen’s face 
that attracted more powerfully than her lovelier 
friend, and he was no exception to the rule. 

The sweet intellectual expression, which had 
now acquired a deep sadness in its look, was one 
that at once challenged confidence and respect 
for the youthful yet noble-natured creature who 
ha@ already known such sorrow. 

“Dearest Pauline, you quite terrified me. 
Your father would be so distressed if he saw you 
here. Please come with me,” she said, in her 
sympathetic, pleading tones. 

“You do not know who this is, Viola; this is 


said 


still svffering 


his father. He is come to find out the mur- 
derer, though you would not let me qurse him,” 
replied Pauline, eagerly taking the girl’s ex- 


tended hand. 

Viola gave a graceful acknowledgment to this 
half introduction, but she did not attempt to 
pursue the opening thus offered for any further 
intercourse. 


Her sole object seemed to be.to draw Lauline 
from the painful scene. 
«Am Ispeaking to another daughter of Mr. 


Leclerc ?” asked Sir Philip, inquirimgly. 

“No, to his ward—only, his ward,” said Viola, 
quietly. “My name is Devaux.” 

She could not account for the sudden frownon 
the face of the dead Reginald’s father. 

“This may probably account for what this 
poor girl has said,” he observed, coldly. “I 
believe you and Mr. Neville Grantley have some 
more than common regard, and that it will be 
needful to ask some particuiars from you, though 
not just yet. Y 1d 


You are right; you should cer- 
tainly take away this poor suffering girl without 
delay.” ° 

Viola’s delicate cheek deepened with a shade 
of its usual warmth; but only for a moment. 
Her lips quivered with the words that rose to 
her lips of indignant resentment. 

But they died away as she remembered the 
real circumstances and position of the speaker. 

Why should he trust? Why should he put 
faith in the character of one whom he knew not, 
and over whom a shadow of suspicion hovered ? 
“T will readily answer any questions you may 
i bts 


put to me,” she said, calmly; “at least, if they 
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are not inconsistent with delicacy and honour. 
Come, Pauline, dearest, for your father’s sake 
come.” 

The unfortunate girl obeyed mechanically, and 
the maid now advanced to assist in conducting 
her to her own apartments from which she had 
wandered. 


4 





(To be Continued.) 


THE 
FORREST HOUSE; 
OR, 
EVERARD’S REPENTANCE. 
o———— 


CHAPTER LIII. 


Wuen Agnes reached the Forrest House, 
Persian powder, red pepper, Scotch snuff, cut 





tobacco, Paris green, hellebore, and even Prussic 
acid, formed a portion of her luggage. 

She found her sister so really ill and weak 
that for a time she had no thought for carpet- 
bugs, and had there been an army there they 


would have revelled in perfect security for all of 
her interference. 


But after a few days, when Josephine seemed 
better and was sleeping quietly, the desire for 
research and battle came upon her again, incited 
by the softness of the velvet carpet in her sister’s 


room, and which she thought furnished such a 
rich field for the marauders. 

As it happened, the bay-window was the point 
at which she commenced operations, as it was 
farthest from Josephine’s bed. And we will not 
call it chance, but Providence, which directed 
her at once to the very spot where the tacks had 
been removed and where the foreign letter lay 
hidden so carefully from sight. 

“ They have been here, too,” was Agnes’ whis- 
pered exclamation as she caught sight of the 
familiar sign, the carpet loosened from the 
floor. 

But if they had been there there was no mark 
on them now, and Agnes in her search turned the 
carpet back farther and farther, until she saw 
the corner of the letter just protruding in 
sight. 

To draw it out and glance at the name upon it, 
«J. Everard Forrest,” was the work of a 
moment, and then she wondered how it came 
there, and if it were some old thing received by 
Everard years ago, and left lying about as 
something of no interest to him or anybody. 

It looked old and worn, and as if it had been 
read many times. Surely there could be no 
harm in her glancing at the contents just to see 
if it were of any value. 

Thus reasoning Agnes opened the letter, saw 
the signature and the date, and then with 
lightning rapidity read the whole, and Jose- 
phine’s secret was hers no longer, for Agnes had 
it, and the effect on her at first was almost as 
great as it had been on Josephine. 

That a great wrong had been committed she 
was certain, just as: she was certain that the 
letter was being withheld from its rightful 
owner. But by whom? That was the question 
she asked herself during the moment she sat 
motionless upon the floor unable to move, or 
scarcely think clearly, in her bewildered state of 
mind. 

She did not quite believe it was Josephine, 
and if not, then of course it must be Dr. Mat- 
thewson, and he, if the letter were true, was 
capable of anything wicked and bad, and there 
came over her a great fear of him just as it had 
crept over Josephine when she first knew his 
sin. 

Agnes must not let him know what she had 
found, and believing Josephine innocent, she 
must not disturb her, and add to her nervousness. 

Everard, she had heard, was out of town for a 
little vacation, which he usually took at that 
season, and Miss Belknap was therefore the only 
person in whom she could safely confide. 

“She will be discreet, and know just what to 





do,’ Agnes thought, and hiding the letter in her 
pocket, she arranged the carpet and curtains 
very carefully, put the easy-chair in its place, 
and was at her-sewing by the window when 
Josephine awoke, after a sleep of nearly three 
hours’ duration. 

She was feeling much better, she said, and was 
disposed to be very kind and indulgent toward 
Agnes, who, she saw, was looking tired and 
pale. 

“Why, Agnes,” she said, “you are almost as 
white as lam. What is the matter? You have 
been shut up too closely with me. You have 
not been out since you came, and you are so 
accustomed to the air and exercise. Suppose 
you go for a walk. Iam sure it will do you good. 
You have not yet seen Miss Belknap. Suppose 
you go there if you like. She never comes here 
now.” 

Surely Providence was shaping her course, 
Agnes thought, and thanking her sister, she 
replied that fresh air would do her good, and 
adding that she would not be gone long, left the 
room to prepare for a walk which was to be 
instrumental of great and startling results. 


Beatrice was going to be married, and not- 
withstanding what Dr Matthewson had said of 
her faded looks, and Josephine’s falsehood of 
her thirty-five years, she had never been so 
beautiful and sweetly attractive in her fresh 
girlhood as she was now at twenty-nine, with 
the great happiness shining in her face and 
showing itself in every action. 

Poor, plain, sickly, nervous Mollie was forgot- 
ten, for her memory lived in her lovely children, 
Trix and little Bunchie; but Theodore had felt 
it right to claim at last his early love, wholistened 
to him differently from what she didin the 
shadow of the woods and on the shores of the 
pond, and confessed how dear he was to her and 
how glad she was to be his and the mother of his 
children, who had spent a great deal of time with 
her and loved her already almost as well as they 
had loved the dead woman fading so fast from 
their minds. 

The wedding, which was to be very ‘private, 
was to take place on the 15th of December, now 
only a month in the distance, and Beatrice was 
exceedingly busy with her preparations—so busy 
that she faa not found time to call upon Agnes, 
as she intended to do when she heard of her 
arrival at the Forrest House. She had always 
liked Agnes, and was glad when her maid came 
to her room saying that she was in the parlour 
to see her. 

« Ask her to come up here,” she said, feeling 
that Agnes would rather see her in the privacy 
of her chamber where they were not liable to 
interruption from callers, and ina moment Agnes 
was with her, seeming so agitated and excited 
that Beatrice guessed at once that something 
was wrong, and asked what was the matter. 

It was not in Agnes’ nature to keep one in 
suspense, and she answered by putting the 
letter into Beatrice’s hand and saying : 

‘I found it hidden under the carpet, where I 
was looking for bugs, and because I dared not 
show it to hin—the doctor, I mean—who I am 
sure put it there, I brought it to you. Read it 
quick and then we must act; we must do; but 
never let him know I had a hand in it; he 
would kill me, if he did; there’s murder in his 
nature, or he never could have done this.” 

Agnes was speaking to ears which did not 
hear what she was saying, for Bee had taken the 
letter, postmarked at “‘ Wien” and addressed in 
a handwriting she knew so well, and the very 
sight of which made her heart throb with pain, 
as she remembered the dear little girl whom 
she believed to be dead in the far away foreign 
town. 

But when she glanced at the date a vague 
terror seized her and held her fast while she 
read the letter which I now give to the reader: 


HaELDER-STRAUCHSEN, AUSTRIA. 
June 10th, 18—. 


Dear Everarp.—Are you dead? Is every- | 


body dead in England? my brother and all, that 








Iam forgotten—deserted—and left here alone 
in this dreadful place? Not dreadful because 
they are unkind to me, for they are not. Only 
they say that I am mad and treat me as such, 
and I always have an attendant with me watch- 
ing what I do, and I cannot get away, though I 
have tried so many times. Where my brother 
is Ido not know; only that he left me here 
more than a year ago, to go to Vienna for a day 
or two, he said, and I have never seen him since 
or heard from him ; and the head of the house, 
—Baron Van Schoisner, they call him—says that 
he is undoubtedly dead, murdered for his money, 
or he would surely come back. I might believe 
him, perhaps, if he did not insist that I am his 
niece, Myra Van Schoisner, and not Rosamond 
Hastings at all. He says she died last April, a 
year ago, and was buried by the river which I 
can see from my window, and that her brother, 
Dr. Matthewson, left soon after and has not 
come back. 

«Oh, Everard, it is all so dreadful, and-some- 
times my head buzzes so and feels so big that I 
am afraid I shall go crazy, as they saylam. I 
have written and written to you and Bee and 
Lawyer Russell, and even to my brother, hoping 
he might be living; but no answer come, 
and now Ido not think my letters ever left this 
Maison de Santé, as they call the institution, 
which stands about three miles back from the 
Danube. Take the boat at Lintz, and get off at 
—, and come quick. Oh, come and get me 
away from here before I die. I wonder I have 
not died before this, it is so awful to be shut up 
and called somebody else, and hear only a 
foreign language, of which at first I could not 
understand a word, and they tried not to let me 
learn. Only the baron speaks English, and a 
woman called Yulah Van Eisner, who came as 
attendant two months ago, and who has pro- 
mised to get this letter off for me.” 

«‘T spoke brother’s name to her—Dr. Matthew- 
son—and she almost foamed at the mouth, and 
actually spit upon me because I said I was his 
sister; but I made her know I was good; made 
her listen to me, and she became my friend, and 
taught me to speak with her, and will help me 
get away if she can. She says my brother is not 
dead ; he is a villain, and wants my money; and 
that Myra Van Schoisner is in the grave where 
they say I am; and it’s all horrible, and Iam 
so sick and frightened, and so afraid I shall be 
mad if you don’t come quick. 

** Dear, dear Everard, come to your poor 


* Rossiz.” 


This was all Rossie had written, but a post- 
script had been added, in a cramped, uneducated 
hand, and broken English, to this effect: 

“Topen this paper to tell when comes come 
to Hotel Rother Krebs, in Lintz, where I is 
work zu hause, and wait for die Englander. Asks 
for Yulah Van Eisner. I hates him mutch.” 

To say that Beatrice’s nerves were shaken by 
this letter would be putting in very mild lan- 
guage just how she felt. With her usual quick- 
ness of perception, she saw and understood the 
diabolical plot which had been so long success- 
ful, and her first impulse was to rush through 
the streets of Rothsay, and proclaiming the 
doctor’s perfidy, have him arrested at once. 

Her next and soberer thought was to proceed 
in the matter more quietly and surely, and to 
this end she questioned Agnes minutely as to 
just where and how she found the letter, and if 
she could throw any light upon the way in which 
it came there. 

But Agnes could not; she only knew she had 
found it, and that she believed Dr. Matthewson 
himself had by some foul method obtained 
possession of it and hidden it away for safe 
keeping, though why he had not destroyed it 
and so made its discovery impossible, neither 
she nor Beatrice could guess. 

Her sister, she said, was ina very strange, 
nervous state of mind, but she could not connect 
her with the crime in any way, for, unscrupulous 
as she might be, she would not dare make her- 
self amenable to the law by being a party to 
her husband’s guilt. 

This was Agnes’ view of the matter, and 
Beatrice coincided with her, but bade her to be 
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very watchful at the Forrest House and see if 
any search was made for the missing letter, and 
by whom. 

Beatrice’s next interview was with Lawyer 
Russell, who, in his surprise, bounded from his 
chair half way across the room, as he cried: 

«Lord bless my soul, Rossie ajive! Rossie not 

dead! but hid away in a private madhouse. It’s 
the most hellish plot I ever heard of—ever—and 
itis prison for him, the villain; but we must 
move cautiously, Miss Belknap, very cautiously, 
as we have the very old Nick to deal with in that 
doctor. I am glad the boy is gone just now, as 
it would have been like you to have blated it out 
to him, and then all the world couldn’t have 
stopped him from throttling the wretch in the 
street and spoiling everything. The letter was 
written long ago, and there’s no knowing what 
may have happened since to our little girl. She 
may be dead sure enough now, or, what is worse, 
mad in real earnest. So don’t go to kicking up 
@ row just yet till we get more proof, and then 
we'll spring the trap so tight that he cannot get 
away. 
«“T’m honestly afraid though that he has done 
something worse with the little girlsince he had 
this letter, which the Lord only knows how he got. 
He must have a key to Everard’s drawer; but 
we'll fix him, and, Miss Belknap, I say, you or 
somebody must goand hunt her up, poor little 
Rossie. I’ll be hanged if it don’t make me cry 
to think of her shut up, and waiting and waiting 
for us to come. Go on your wedding trip. You 
and the parson will do better than Everard, 
whose name they have heard and for whom they 
may be on the watch. Morton is new to them, 
and will excite no suspicion. This girl—what’s 
her name—Yulah Van Eisner, must be found 
first, of course, if she is not already put out of 
the way, ani with her help you'll fetch her, poor 
little girl. You ought to go right away, and 
we'll say nothing to Everard till you’ve found 
her. Suspense and then disappointment would 
kill him outright. And he must not go; that 
hound would track him sure and everything be 
spoiled. You must do it, and you can better 
than anybody else.” 

Beatrice felt that she could too, and had 
rapidly concocted in her mind a denouement 
both startling and novel, and highly satisfactory. 
But there was one difficulty to be surmounted. 
Theodore’s people might not be willing for him 
to be gone so long, and in that case she said : 

“Tl postpone the wedding and go alone.” 

But this was not necessary, for in response to 
the long letter which went that night there 
came a telegram, “I can go,” and then all Bee’s 
thoughts were turned to the work she had on 
hand, and she grew so restless and nervous and 
impatient for the day when she could start that 
— noted and commented upon her changed 

ooks and manner, wondering greatly what ailed 

her, and if her heart were not in the marriage, 
but really given to Everard as some confidently 
affirmed 


He was in Rothsay now, and with her every 
evening talking always of Rossie, whose grave 
he bade her be sure and find, and bring him 
something from it, if only a blade of grass. Once 
he startled her by saying he had half made up 
his mind to join her party, and go with her, so 
great was his desire to see where Rossie was 
buried. 

But Bee turned upon him so fiercely, declar- 
ing that she preferred going alone with Theo, 
that he abandoned the plan altogether, and felt 
a little hurt at the vehemence with which his 
company had been rejected. 

He was at the wedding, however, as were a 
few more of Beatrice’s choice friends, all of 
whom marvelled at the abstraction of the bride, 
who was so absent-minded and gave such queer 
answers to their inquiries as to where she was 
going, and how long she expected to be gone. 

But whatever they might have thought of her, 
the bridegroom, the Rev. Theodore, was per- 
fectly satisfied, and never man wore a happier 
face on his wedding-day than his as he received 
the bride he had loved so long, and knew that 
she was his at last. : 

It was all so different, this wedding-day from 
that other one which seemed so very far away, 








and almost as if it had never been. Then there 
had been no real happiness, no throbs of joy 
coursing through his veins; there was only a 
feeling that he was doing right, and that if he 
did his duty faithfully he should at least have a 
quiet kind of content in his future life. 

He had done his duty faithfully, and he had 
been content, if that state of mind can be so 
called which has always a lingering regret for 
the “ might have been” —a memory of something 
lost which was sweeter far than the gain, and 
more to be desired. 

The sweet was all his own now; the “ might 
have been” was in the present tense; it was, 
and he was supremely happy as he bade his 
friends good-bye, and followed his impatient 
wife into the ship which, on the 15th December, 
sailed away for the Continent, where they hoped 
to find poor Rossie. 

Agnes was at the wedding, and, with the ex- 
ception of Lawyer Russell, was the only one who 
had the slightest suspicion of the reason which 
had taken the newly-wedded pair so suddenly 
away. 

But Agnes was safe as the grave, though 
often at her wif end to know what to make of 
her sister, who grew worse instead of better, and 
who sometimes talked and acted as if she had 
lost her reason. 

She had missed the letter from its hiding-place, 
and gone nearly wild in her excitement and 
anxiety as to who had found it. 

But as her husband’s manner was unchanged, 
except as he fretted at her continued illness, 
and said he did not admire nervous wives, she 
gradually grew more quiet, though there was 
constantly with her a sense of depression and 
presentiment of some great evil which was to be 
brought about by means of the lost letter. 





CHAPTER LIV. 


Just where the madhouse was situated, how 
far from Vienna, from Lintz, or how far from the 
Danube, does not matter to the reader, who needs 
only to know there was such a place embowered 
in trees, and flowers, and shrubs, and seeming to 
the casual passer-by like a second little Eden, 
where one had nothing to do but to enjoy the 
brightness of the Austrian skies and the beauty 
of the sea around. 

But every door was barred, and every-window 
had a network of iron in front of it, through 
which white, haggard faces looked wistfully and 
strange. Wild laughs, mingled sometimes with 
cries of rage, were heard to issue at all hours of 
the day. 

Frequently the inmates of that house, or at 
least those who were on the “ good list,” walked 
in the beautiful grounds, which covered several 
acres, but never walked alone. 

An attendant was always with them, watchful, 
vigilant, without, however, seeming to be so; 
for the rule of the house was kindness, whenever 
it would answer, and as much freedom as was 
compatible with safety. 

Except in extreme cases, where the patient 
was poor and obscure, it was not a cruelly con- 
ducted household which Baron or Doctor Van 
Schoisner had in charge; but in all the world 
there was not, perhaps, a more avaricious, grasp- 
ing man than the baron, who would have sold 
his soul for thirty pieces of silver, and for forty 
almost have consented to a murder. 

If, for purposes of their own, people wished to 
incarcerate their friends, and paid him well for 
it, their secret was safe with him, and the 
person was insane as long as he lived, if neces- 


But there his wickedness ceased, and his 
patients were generally made as happy and com- 
fortable as it was possible to make them. 

He, alone, held the secrets of his employers. 
Nota whisper of the truth ever escaped his lips, 
and to his attendants everybody was crazy, and 
must be watched and treated as such, no matter 
what were their pretensions to the contrary ; so 
when poor little Rossie awoke one morning to 
find herself deserted, she became at once a luna- 
tic, with this command upon her: 

«Thus far shalt thou go, and no farther.” 

All liberty of action was gone, even her name 








was taken from her, and she was told that the 
Rosamond Hastings who she professed to be, was 
dead, and lying under the grass where the wild 
violets were growing, while she was Myra, the 
niece of the baron, who had come to the house 
the same night with the beautiful girl who was 
so sick, and who had died in a few days. 

No wonder if for a time her brain reeled, 
and she was in danger of being in reality 
insane. 

Poor little Rossie, she had enjoyed much and 
suffered much since the day when we last saw 
her waving a farewell to her friends from the 
deck of the steamer which bore her away. 

Her brother had been uniformly kind and af- 
fectionate to her, but many things had arisen 
to shake her confidence in him, and to make her 
think it possible that he was not the honourable, 
upright man he professed to be. 

The first shock came in Liverpool when he 
asked her to write to Everard for money, but he 
had explained that away so smoothly, and had 
made her believe that it would soon be paid, 
and her spirits had risen, and she seemed very 
happy for a time, until her brother’s habits, and 
the set of people he kept around him on the 
Continent, began to trouble her again, and draw 
from her remonstrances at which he laughed 
gaily, calling hera nun who knew nothing of 
the world. 

Then as the year wore on and they got farther 
away from home her letters were unanswered, 
and there began to steal over her a hunger and 
longing for England, which she could not con- 
ceal, and which took all the colour from her 
face and roundness from her form, until at last 
she was really sick with hope deferred and an 
anxiety to know why none of her letters were 
answered. 

At Florence early in the spring she was ill in 
bed of a fever contracted in Rome, and aggra- 
vated by her desire to hear some word from 
home. 

It was in vain that the treacherous doctor 
strove to comfort her by saying that the letters 
had miscarried, and that by-and-bye she would 
get them all in a pile. 

She wanted them now, te-day, and her fever 
increased and her strength failed her more and 
more until the physician said she must leave 
Florence or die. 

Then they went on to Botzen, where she be- 
gan to rally a little, and where her brother, who 
had received a letter from Beatrice in answer to 
his own telling of Rossie’s illness, gave it to her 
to read. 

He could venture to do this as there was 
nothing in it which would awaken a suspicion 
of the deception he was practicing on Rossie by 
never mailing the many letters she wrote to her 
friends. 

Bee’s letter was full of anxiety, and love, and 
sympathy for the sick girl, of whose recovery, 
or at least improvement, she hoped soon to hear, 
and of pleasing anticipations of her return. 

“She writes almost asif she thought I was 
going to die. Iam not as bad as that,” Rossie 
said, the great tears rolling down her cheeks 
at the thought of dying in that strange, far- 
away land. 

This letter was better to Rossie than medicine, 
and she was soon able to go on towards Vienna, 
their ultimate destination. At Salzburg they 
halted for a few days, and there her brother 
brought to her one morning a stranger, whom 
he introduced as a friend and old acquaintance, 
Dr. Van Schoinser , to whom he said he owed his 
life, and who had a kind of Sanitarium for 
people diseased in body and mind, upon the 
river Danube. 

Van Schoisner, who spoke English very well, 
was exceedingly kind and tender in his manners: 
towards Rossie, whom he questioned very closely, 
so closely indeed, and in such a peculiar way, 
while he looked straight at her with eyes whose 
expression she did not like, that she first was 
annoyed, and then confused and bewildered, he 
talked so rapidly and gesticulated so fiercely, 
and finally contradicted herself two or three 
times in her statements with regard to her 
recent illness, and when he asked how she would 
like to go to his beautiful place on the river and 
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fw weeks while he treated her, 
rant ay from Mrmecy nd bursting into tears | 
id she would not like it at all—that she did | 


not necd to be treated, as there was nothing the 
matter with her but homesickness, and only 
home conld cure that. 

Van § isner laughed, and stroked her hair, 
and called her his daughter, and said he would 


went to 
If there 


n have her all right, and then 


ther, between whom and him: 


was a long conference in which both sold them- | 
selves, body and soul, to the Evil One, and were 
pledged to do his work. 


» would only abandon that nonsense of 
it giving her fortune to that Forrest 
on { he comes of age, and would share it | 
or let me manage it for her, I wouldn’t | 
» it, , I’vea kind of a liking for the 
irl,” Dr. Matthewson 


» as 














° I : said, as there came, even 
to him, a little prick of conscience, and drawing 
} n the dre adful thing he proposed to do, 
whi : less than literally 
bur: R i me Ang a madhouse, where, 
¢ ] as pt vid, she would be as 
: d if the grass was grow- 
ing her, and where the chances were that 
he 11 either die a speedy death, or, with 
her ter rament, become a hopeless lunatic. 

Mor he must have, and as he believed in | 
neither Heaven nor Hades, he had no seruples 
2s to how he got it only he would a little rather 
not murder one o ‘ht to get it. Every argu- 
1 i » he a nl thi ik ( f had been brought 
to | pon R e with a view to inducing her 
to J] the fortune willed her, but she had 
stoo mas a rock in her decision to make 
t] hole over to Everard as soon as she came 
of a 

‘] not mine,” she said. “If it were, I’d 
gi ll to you, but now I cannot,” and from 
1 he uld not change her, and so had 
recourse to the horrid scheme of which we have 
hinted. 

He knew Van Schoisner well, and knew that 
his penurious nature grasped everything in its 
reach, whether lawful or not, and he sent for 
him to meet them at Salzburg to confer on im- 
portant bu iness. 

So Van Schoisner went and and found what the | 
busii was, and talked to Rossie about her 
head, and brain, and cerebellum, and so forth, 
unti! she lost her wits and said she hadn’t any 
cerebellum and never had. 

§] home-sick, and that was all. This, 
of « was proof conclusive of a diseased 
st } mind. 

A il who hadn't any -erebellum, and who 
pe d in thre win, ‘away thousands of pounds, 
must be insane and dealt with accordingly. 

© ti bargain was made, and Rossie’s fate 
wa led. And then arose the question of the 
fri t home. What should be said to them 
to quict all suspicion. 

o 1ust be dead, of course,” Van Schoisner | 
said. ‘‘ Nothing easier than that. A notice in 
t] r; a letter containing particulars ; crape 
on 3 hat; a tear in your eye, and the thing 
is x plished.” 

“Yos,” veturned the doctor, “but suppose 
{ p who is in love with her s . into 
his head to come spooning after her e, and 
inqui bout her death, and wants to see the 
very ro and all that—and it would be like 
him it—what then ?”” 

\ hoisner rubbed his forehead thought- 
full: nent, and then exclaimed: 

“1 eit. Luck, as you English eall it, is 
on . Lhave a niece in the ¢ yvantry afe Ww 
mi here, very sick with conswmption— 
in tl t ind poor, too, as poor can be 
—with no fri s but 1 yself. I pay her board 
w! , and visit her sometimes. Shewa 
born in I ton, and her father was an English- 
ni speaks English perfectly, and might 
be ter. I have thought of taking her 
to Haclder-Strauchsen, and will do so at once, 
though the journey will shorten her life. But 
that will not matter, as she must die very soon. 
On Haclder-Strauchsen she is your sister, 
and r sister is my niece. The attendants 
ae jnestions nor talk. Do you compre- 

lend 


1 | 
she! 





Dr. Matthewson thong! vt he did, but left the 
matter wholly to Van Schoisner, who had, if pos- 
sible, drank deeper from the cup of iniquity than 
himself. 

As the result of this conversation there was 
| brought to the kotel a few days later a white- 

faced, fair-haired girl, about Rossie’s size and 
age,and in whose great blue eyes and about 
mouth and nose death was plainly 


whose 
written. 

They called her Myra, and said she was Van 
Schoisner’s niece, whom he was taking to his 
| home for tnitten care than she could have in the 

country. 
No one attended her. Her uncle could do all 
that was necessary, he said, and he seemed very 
kind to her, and stayed by her constantly upon 
the boat when at last they started for home, ac- 
companied by Dr. Matthewson and Rossie, who 
was greatly interested in the sick girl. 

It was night when they reached the landing 
where they were to stop, and from the windows 
of the close carriage Rossie saw nothing of the 
country through which they passed for a fow 
miles, but was conscious at last that they were 
entering spacious and beautiful grounds, and 
stopping before a large, square building, with 
| two wings on either side. 


(To be Continued) 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


CONSTANCE BELIEVES SHE SHALL SUCCEED. 
** Love that of every woman's heart 
Must have the whole and not a part; 
That to her is nature’s plan 
More than ambition is to man.” 
Lonare.iow. 





| Dinnez has been over for some time, and 
| Herbert and Constance Dorset sit round the fire 
| with their two guests. 

The wind is howling among the trees outside 
the hotel, rain is falling hea wvily, and a sense 
lof added comfort in the contrast of the warm 
}room and the raging elements from which they 
are sheltered dispose the party to be talkative, 
and to ignore the card table set out ata little 
distance from them. 

It is poor Loo whom they are discussing, and 
Robert Marker is telling them how he found the 
child, with little anecdotes of her childhood 
which are interesting at least to one of his 
listeners. 

‘And you really think it possil le ?”? Constance 

ked, but without any show of rancor or hitter- 
ness, “ that she can be the child of any but very 
poor, velge and ignorant people ?” 

“Yes, Ido think so, unreasonable as it may 
appear,” was the re ady reply, with a bright 
smile on his still boyish, handsome face, “and I 
have some ground besides Loo’s natural refine- 
ment and beauty for my opinion.” 

“Indeed! Pray what is it ?” 

“The only womanshe spoke of at the time or 
seemed to remember she called ‘Suma,’ evi- 
| dently not an English name, and one day when 
we were walking through Westbourne Grove the 
child suddenly clutched my hand, and pointing 
to an ayah walking with some white children, 
exclaimed, ‘ There is Suma,’ 

*‘T looked, and Loo ran up to the woman, but 
she shrank back evidently disappointed, and 
spoke some words in Hindostanee, which I could 
understand, then she turned back to Miss 
Travers and me, saying ‘It isnot Suma, and she 
does not know anything about her.’” 

«And what do you deduce from that?” in- 
quired Herbert. 

“That Loo is the daughter of some English 
lady and gentleman whose coloured nurse has 
either run away with or lost her. We may | 








not 








never diseover who her parents really are, but 
you can see that there is no trace of colour in 
her.” 

“Yes, I can see that, but I must say I think 
your conclusion rather romantic,” replied the 
young man, “not, however, that one could attach 
any idea of vulgarity or ignoble origin with 
Loo.” 

“ More singular things than what you suppose 
to be the truth in this case, happen daily,” here 
interposed General Speke. ‘My brother tells a 
story that might, be the very beginning and clue 
to this if one could only piece them together.” 

* Do you remember it ?” asked Herbert. 

“Yes, I think so. At least the general out- 
line. It is many years ago now. e€ was cap- 
tain of a large steamship trading between Bom- 
bay and Suez, and they were wrecked in the 
Indian Ocean. 

«Among his passengers was a lady with her 
child of a few months old, and her ayah who 


| had also her child with her that must have been 


about the same age as that of her mistress. 

“ Before the vessel foundered the lady died, 
leaving her child to the joint care of my brother 
and her nurse, who appeared to be greatly 
attached to the little thing. 

“The condition of the vessel in the storm 
that was raging grew worse and worse ; no hope 
of succour seemed to remain. 

« Some of the crew took to the boats and were 
drowned, and where every life was at stake you 
may suppose that that of an infant was scarcely 
thought of. 

“ My brother tells the story far more graphi- 
cally than I can, for he saw and took part in it, 
while I was thousands of miles away. 

“T have heard him say that when their 
plight seemed to be at the very worst the 
coloured nurse who had charge of the two 
babies jumped into a boat that was putting off 
from the vessel, having thrown one of the chil- 
dren into the boat, while the other fell into the 
sea. 

“ Strange as it may seem, this latter child was 
rescued, taken back into the vessel, and a few 
hours afterwards another ship came in sight, 
and took off the crew and passengers from the 
‘ Lurline,’ which was now a mere wreck. 

“A few weeks after in fulfilment of his pro- 
mise to the dead lady, my brother took the 
child thus rescued to the lady’s relations. I may 
not mention their name, but they are one of 
the proudest and richest families in England. 

« But the most singular part remains. ‘I'his 
child was dark, and though not repudiated was 
reeeived under protest and with suspicion, the 
conviction being that the child whom the nurse 
had taken away wasin reality the heiress, while 
the one left behind was the offspring of the 
coloured woman.” 

“But what became of the nurse?” asked 
Constance; “was she drowned ?” 

“No, it was believed not. She was traced to 
China, from thence to America, and there lost. 
Very many years have passed, no effort has been 
spared to find her, but in vain. She and the 
child may have died or may be wandering about 
poor and unknown.” 

« And what has become of the coloured child ?” 
asked Robert Marker, deeply interested. 

‘*«She has been brought up as the heiress to 
the property, and it may be difficult to disprove 
her claim.” 

“Perhaps, after all, she may be the true 
heiress; is she quite dark ?” 

“No, I believe not. The nurse was a half- 
caste, and her husband wasa white man. It is 
a very pretty muddle as it stands. The hope has 
been all these years that the nurse may be 
found, for they seem to have placed great confi- 
dence in the woman, and to believe that she 
would not have been a willing party to such a 
fraud.” 

“How long ago was this ? 
an odd idea entering his head. 

“ Ahout twenty years ago, I should think,” 
was the reply. 

And Robert Marker’s hastily formed theory 
collapsed. Loo could not have been the lost 
child. 


” asked the surgeon, 
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or three before Loo was horn. 

Herbert Dorset however, more shrewdly than 
Robert Marker, took the colonel’s estimate of 
time just so much as it was worth, and that a 
mere guess, and, though he asked no further 
questions, fearing that if he did he should excite 
suspicion, he noted the name of the vessel lost, 
and of which Captain Speke was the commander, 
and he determined to test the idea that had sud- 
denly sprung up in his mind that Loo and the 
missing heiress were identical. 

Even judging calmly later on im the evening, 
and when his guests had gone, the ibility 
of the mystery surrounding Leo's birth and 
parentage being thus solved grew into a pro- 
‘bability. 

Tene one a coloured woma lost with a white 
child. Then came the white child whe had be- 
longed to a coloured womam, and had been 
severed from her by a violentaecident. 

This also explained why Loo had never been 
sought or claimed by her mother or nurse, which- 
ever Suma might be. 

His long residence in the East had given 
Herbert an insight into the character and tenden- 
cies of Hindoo men and women,and he could 
quite understand that having lost the child the 
ayah would sit down and moan and cry for her 
lost darling, or try to chase away the memory of 
her grief in the fumes of opium, instead of start- 
ing up and resolutely and methodically appeal- 
ing to the law to enable her to find her. 

Another difficulty, even if she had started to 
do this, would start in her way. 

If the child were not really her own the law 
would punish her for keeping it from its family 
rather than hand it back to her, for of course 
she must know of the change. 

Indeed, the more Herbert thought the matter 
over the more convinced he was that the affair 
was worth sifting out, and the more determined 
he was to do it. 

And meanwhile Constance was playing her 
part with much more tact and skill than might 
have been expected from her want of experi- 
ence. 

Very sweet and: gentle she seemed; the dis- 
contented, hard expression of her face had been 
smoothed out. 

Perhaps, if minutely examined, the faintest 
suspicion of pale pink powder might have been 
discovered, and would account for the soft bloom 
which otherwise could have been thought to be 
a reflection from the soft, blush rose-eoloured 
dress in which she was arrayed. 

She had set herself to please, dressed herself 
for conquest, and to a certain extent she sue- 
cecded. 

Major-General Speke looked at. her more than 
once with matrimonial thoughts intent, and 
Robert Marker thought how sad it was that’ the 
blight of unmerited suspicion should have fallen 
on so fair a life, and, as pity is akin to love, so 
the latter feeling might have grown out of the 
former if his heart had not been already too full 
of the image of another to admit of even the 
tenrporary presence of a rival. 

Still, Robert Marker’s manner when he 
acivessed women was unintentionally deceptive. 

tis soft, beautiful grey eyes, with their long 
lashes, had alook in them apt to make a woman’s 
heart thrill, and believe that only for herself 
could they ever wear such a tender expression, 
while he, on his part, was unconscious of the 
in‘uence they éxercised. 

''hus it was with Constance Dorset this even- 
ing; she believed that her efforts and her hopes 
were notin vain, that she was already on the 
road to success, and if the memory of poor little 
Freddy's dead face did sometimes come in to 
«loud the brightness of the future she had mapped 
out for herself, she pushed it aside, closed her 
eyes to it as she had closed her heart to any throh 
or feeling of pity, in that dark early morning so 
long ago, when she made herself liable to the 
penalty of a life for a life. 

But the present and future looks bright— 
brighter indeed than any portion of the past has 
beon. . 

Robert Marker shows no inclination to shun 
her society, on the contrary he seeks it, for of 





Twenty years ago must have been at least two | 








the Talboys he knows little and the Colonel’s 
wife is not quite according to his taste, and when 
a man who works hard the greater part of his 
life gets away for a holiday the company of 
pleasant persons with whom he can be on 
friendly if not intimate terms adds greatly to 
this enjoyment. 

Thus day after day went on and found the 
man to whom Loo had given her heart spending 
whole hours of the day in attendance upon the 
woman whom she both disliked and feared. 

Matters however could not long continue like 

8. 

Constance was too impatient, every day 
brought them nearer to the end of their stay, and 
anyone watching the signs of the time could 
pereeive that a crisis was at hand. 





CHAPTER XXXIX. 
aT Last! 
“ There is a voice in the autumn blast 
Whoa the glouiapanate io Gillian Sack 
Por the seem bloom is brief ; ' 
Tt tells of life, of its sure deeay, 
Of earthly splendours that pass awny.’’ 
K. A. Wane. 

How familiar everything seemed when Loo 
and Mabel got back to their old home at Notting 
Hill Gate. 

The three tall poplars that stood at the bottom 
of the front garden bowed their stately heads ac 
they were swayed by the wind, as though in 
greeting to their owner, who after so many years’ 
absence had now come back to them. 

In the back garden, though most of the flowers 
were fading, a few stray violets peeped up, and 
Loo gathered some of them, and hid them in 
her bosom, then danced about the house arrang- 
ing one piece of furniture, patting another for 
old acquaintance sake, and seeming so thoroughly 
delighted to be at home again that Mabel could 
not help smiling and feeling glad that she had 
yielded to the girl’s exaggerated terror, and had 
come back to the place that was henceforth to 
be their home. 

Awaiting them, however, they found a letter 
from Lady Travers, a characteristic epistle, but 
which they were too amused with to think of 
ignoring or resenting. 

« My prar Mase,” it ran. 

* T have at last a house of my own to which 
I can invite you. Of course my invitation includes 
the young person whom against my wish you 
adopted, and without whom I know I may look 
for you in vain. 
Your Affectionate Aunt, 
« MarGaRET TRAVERS.” 


*T would rather not go,” said Loo, when the 
letter was read. “Lady Travers never liked me, 
and I don’t remember caring very much for her. 
I will stay at home and practice and amuse my- 
self by going over someof my old work. I shall 
not feel at all dull or lonely, and if Ido I will 
take one of the servants over with me and call 
on Mrs. Dorset. I don’t suppose there is the least 
fear of Herbert coming back to stay at Grove 
House.” 

“T should think not,” was the reply; “ but I 
will go with you and see Elaine to-morrow ; you 
will then be able to go there as often as you 
like; she was always fond of you, and your old 
governess, Miss Finch that was, will also be glad 
to see you.” 

Miss Travers was right, her sister was glad to 
see Loo, she reminded her, but not painfully, of 
the darling boy she had lost, and time, that 
healer of so many wounds, had softened what 
had onee seemed as though it would be her 
death blow, and had enabled her to think with 
pitying compassion of the wretched girl who, to 
spite her, had taken an innocent life. 

The household at the Grove had changed; 
Mr. Dorset’s hair was white as silver, deep lines 
marked the fair face of his still young wife, and 
the only child now left them, born just before 
poor little Freddy’s death, was a big girl 
over eight years old, whom both of her parents 
were doing their best to spoil. 


Many were the questions asked the two travel- 
lers about their own doings. 

The Dorsets were surprised and not displeased 
to hear that they had met Herbert abroad, but 
when the name of Constance was uttered an 
ominous silence and chill fell over both the 
father and step-mother of the guilty woman, till 
Loo, noticing, was silenced by it. 

Not so Mabel, however. 

Little dreaming of the cause of her expulsion 
from her father’s house, Miss Travers pleaded 
the girl’s case, pointed out how miserable and 
lonely she was, the bad effect it would have upon 
her chances of getting married being banished 
from her father’s house, and urged her sister as 
a matter of principle and duty to give Cone 
stance one more trial and invite her to coms 
home once again. 

Very patiently Mrs. Dorset listened to all 

is 


She had promised her husband not to reveal 
his daughter’s guilt and she would not. ‘’o leave 
her to the punishment of her own conscience, and 
‘f that were slight, so much the worse for 
ocr. 

But here her forbearance had been stretched 
to its utmost limit, and she said very calmly but 
with a severity for which her sister would never 
have given her credit: 

“T don’t want to hear of Constance again, 
Mabel. She and I will never live in the same 
house again ; — she is as determined upon 
that point as I am, and it will be a kindness to 
all of us never to mention her name. It is as 
distasteful to you, my dear, as it is to me, L 
think,” she added, turning to her husband. 

“ Quite,” was the stern response. 

And then Loo knew that, though Mabel still 
doubted Constance Dorset’s guilt had been 
proved, her parents were convinced of it, and 
England would no longer be a safe refuge for 
her. 

Thus the visit to Grove House passed over. 
Loo was invited to walk over whenever she felt 
inclined, and two or three days after Mabel 
Travers set out to visit Lady Travers. 

What possessed her small ladyship to go and 
locate herself at Little Bampton, on the Sussex 
coast, it would be difficult to say, but here she 
had determined to spend her winters, and to 
return to London each spring. 

For, as we have already heard, Lady Travers 
was no longer dependent upon her niece, her 
brother having left her a thousand a year, and, 
hlate as it was in life, the vain little woman in- 
tended to get some enjoyment out of it. 

There are various kindsof enjoyment. Byron 
tells us “‘ Revenge is sweet, especially to women,” 
and when he wrote this he must have been 
thinking of such a woman as Lady Travers, for 
to her revenge was sweet—sweeter than the very 
breath of life. 

«‘ Well?” she asked, sharply, glancing towards 

he door as Mabel came into the room where she 
sat, and was about to offer to kiss her. ‘“ Where 
is your shadow ?” 

“* My shadow,” repeated Miss Travers, not for 
the moment comprehending her. 


“Yes; the girl you could never travel a yard 
without. I invited her to please you. Where is 
she ?” 


“Tf you mean Loo, my adopted daughter or 
niece, she is at home,” replied Mabel, with grave 
dignity. 

“Why didn’t you bring her?” asked the old 
woman, snappishly ; “I told you to.” 

“Yes, but she didn’t wish to come,” 
same freezing tones. 

“But I wish to see her. 
ugly ?” 

“No; some people think her very beautiful; 
Herbert for instance.” 

«Ah! have you seen him ?” 

“Yes, we left him behind us at Spa.” 

«* And he admires her ?” 

« Tt looked like it.” 

« You don’t mean to say you will disgrace the 
family by trapping him into a marriage with 
her ?”” 

“Thope not, for her sake,” replied Mabel, 
warily, “ but don’t trouble yourself about Loo’s 
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prospects, aunt; I can take care of them. How 
have you been getting on, and what made you 
come to winter here ?” 

**T like the place, and the place suits me. The 
people here have due regard for persons of rank, 
and I am not expected to meet any butcher’s or 
baker’s wife. See, I have been buying some 
curiosities; that little twisted brooch, with its 
forget-me-not of diamonds, looks quaint in its 
old setting, doesn’t it ? When I die I shall leave 
this to Constance Dorset.” 

« Yes, it is pretty,” absently. 

It seemed sad, almost grotesque to see this old 
wom an with withered fingers, black eyes, and 
hair of shining silver, with one foot already in 
the grave, for she has aged greatly since we first 
met her, but with her love of diamonds and 
finery still as strong upon her as ever. 

“© So you haven’t got a husband in all these 
years ?”’ she went on again after a time in her 
sharp, shrill voice. 

“No,” smilingly. 

«IT suppose you have had a chance of being 
married ?” 

“Most women have that,” vaguely. 

*« Of course I know that, but I mean while you 
have been away.” 

*‘None that I should have cared to take, you 
may be sure. Loo will be married before me, no 
doubt, and will send me one of her children to 
fill her place.” 

“Loo married? Ah! she must be getting 
quite a woman; I should like to see her. It 
was very selfish of you, Mabel, to leave her be- 
hind. One wants something bright and young 
in the house to remind us of our own youth. 
Mind you bring her next time. I have half a 
mind to have her telegraphed for at once.” 

In unfeigned surprise Mabel Travers looked at 
her aunt. 

Had she suddenly gone mad ?” 

Ten minutes ago she was speaking slightingly 
of Loo as though she bore her no good will; now 
she was regretting her absence, and talking of 
sending for her. 

What could it mean ? 





[on THE TRAIL OF A BEAUTY. ] 


The old woman’s memory must be failing her, 
otherwise she would certainly not contradict 
herself in this manner. 

She coldly said, however: 

“No, I cannot have Loo sent for, she has never 
travelled alone: perhaps the next time I come 
to see you she may accompany me. Now, I 
think I will go and change my dress.” 

With which she left the room and Lady 
Travers still holding the quaint diamond brooch 
in her hand.” 

** Forget-me-not ” she repeated, and a wicked, 
malignant expression came over her withered 
face. ‘No, I don’t think she ever will forget 
me if I get the chance.” 

Meanwhile Loo was in London and was doing 
not a very wise thing. : 

It was rare for her to be left alone by Mabel, 
and after the first hour or two time hung heavily 
upon her hands and a feeling of restlessness 
came over her urging her to go out for a brisk 
walk in the keen, crisp air. 

For a time she resisted the temptation, think- 
ing Mabel would not approve of it, but at length 
the desire to tread on the grass in Kensington 
Gardens became too much for her, and hastily 
dressing she told one of the servants that she 
was going for a walk and should perhaps go on 
as far as Mrs. Dorset’s. 

“Shall I go with you, miss?” questioned the 
woman, for even in the short time she had been 
with the two ladies she rightly guessed that the 
elder would not approve of the younger one 
going out alone. 

“No, I don’t think it is worth while” was the 
reply ; “ besides, I can’t wait for you. But you 
can come after me, if you like. I will walk to 
Kensington Gardens to the round pond. I quite 
remember the way and you can follow me there. 
You won’t be more than ten minutes or a quarter 
of an hour in dressing, I suppose.” 

“No, miss, I won’t be longer than that. I 
must just change my dress and put on a pair of 
boots; you’ll keep near the pond, miss, won’t 
you?” 

« Yes, you needn’t hurry,” and so the young 





lady walked off, but she had not proceeded very 
far before she wished she had waited for the 
parlour-maid to accompany her. 

Perhaps it was her dress. 

It was rather foreign and uncommon looking,, 
itis true; but she had worn it in Spa many 
times, and had thought it quiet, but now 
a little shabby, as the dead leaf green is so soom 
apt to become. 

True, she never thought that it was her face- 
that attracted such attention, yet this was the 
case, so much so that a man dressed as a gentle- 
man, and coming out of the Metropolitan Rail- 
way Station, gave a perceptible start, stood still, 
looked after her a second or two, and then, 
abandoning the appointment he had come to 
keep, set off to follow her. 

Blissfully unconscious that she was thus being 
tracked, however, Loo walked on her way until 
she came to Kensington Gardens, which she 
entered and made her way direct to the round 
pond. 

The man followed her, at a distance at first, 
but arrived at the piece of water it was not so 
easy to hide his purpose, so he now walked round 
the pond in an opposite direction from her. 

First of all with the object of not seeming to 
follow her, second, with the intention of getting 
another good look at her face and comparing it 
with a portrait in crayons which some people 
might have taken for a fancy sketch, that he 
took from his pocket. 

“ Odd if it is the girl I want,” he mused, keep- 
ing her well in view; ‘to think I should spend 
a whole fortnight on the Continent looking for 
her, and then should just run against her like 
this. But I ought to have a run of luck con- 
sidering how I failed in that affair of Drayton 
Abbey.” 

From which it may be gathered that the 
man who had thus accidentally stumbled upon 
poor Loo was the same who had been twice en- 
gaged to find her— 

Mr. George Gorlidge. 


(To be Continued.) 
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CHAPTER V. 


“ Haste me to know it!" 
“*T find thee apt ; 
And duller shouldst thou be than the fat we 
That roots itself in ease on Lethe’s w) 
Wouldst thou not stir .n this?” 





SHAKESPEARE. 


WueEn Miss Crofton entered the parlour the 
professor’s wife was saying to Brenton: 

“Tam most happy to welcome you to Selwood, 
at last, Mr. Brenton. Frequently as your friend 
visits us, I have thought it singular that you 
held yourself so persistently aloof from us.’ 

“I seldom visit,” replied her guest, apologe- 
tically. ‘‘That must be my excuse, Mrs. Tardy. 
Iam ad a man of business, as you know, and 
I rarely leave the city. It seems strange to me 
to be so far from it now, but Manvers insisted on 
this visit, and I yielded to him, as I always do 
when I cannot help myself,” and he laughed 
pleasantly. 

“TI know very well that two old people like 
the professor and myself cannot expect young 
men to care to come to us, but we have two at- 
tractions now, Mr. Brenton. Our nieces live 
with us, and one of them you have never seen. 
Ah, here comes Emma now.” 

Miss Crofton met Manvers with her sweetest 
smile, and spoke a few words of friendly greet- 
ing before turning to be presented to the 
stranger. He was surprised a dazzled by the 
brilliant figure in its elegant evening dress and 
flashing jewels. 

Emma had fine shoulders and lovely arms— 
both were bare, and gems of price glittered upon 
them. She looked her very best this evening, 
and Brenton said to himself : 

“What did Julian mean by saying that this 
woman is only not bad looking? Scant praise 
that for one with her pretensions. By Jove! 
she’s worth two of that pink and white doll who 
has enchained him. She knows a thing or two, 
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Pll bet, and she’d help a man along without much 
scruple when he got intoa tight place. I believe 
she is my ‘affinity,’ as some idiots call those who 
are attracted to each other from the first hour of 
meeting. Ido believe I could willingly pass 
under the yoke, if those fair hands are to rivet 
it about my neck. Well, we will see what we 
shall see—when it comes to pass.” 

While these thoughts passed through his mind 
he was uttering the usual commonplaces with 
an air of graceful deference which most favour- 
aay impressed the lady to whom they were ad- 

essed. 

She forgot the plainness, and decided that she 
had rarely seen finer eyes than the keen black 
orbs which flashed beneath Brenton’s heavy 
brows. 

He had passed a summer in America; had 
seen all the attractions of Paris, and they had 
many subjects to discuss which afforded interest 
to both. 

Thus they fell naturally into a strain of talk 
which seemed to bring them nearer to each other 
than their brief acquaintance seemed to warrant, 
and both speculated as to what was to w of 
this meeting, with the vague feeling t fate 
had brought them together for some Rewnodn of 
its own, undefined as yet, but mistily looming in 
the future. 

When supper was announced they went 
together into the brilliantly lighted dining-room, 
and sat down to the flower-decked table side by 
side; but in the delicacies before him Emma 
found that she had a rival, for Brenton ceased 
to talk while he enjoyed the good things pro- 
vided by his hostess. 

She had little appetite herself, for she had 
eaten a quantity of fruit during the afternoon, 
so she occupied herself with watching the two 
who sat on the opposite side of the table, and 
hated both with all her heart. 

There was nothing demonstrative in the man- 
ner of either, and a stranger would never have 
singled them out as lovers; but Emma knew 
what was impending, and her jealous heart raged 








against her rival as only that of a passionate and 
disappointed woman can. 

When the evening meal was over the young 
people strolled into the vestibule, and thence 
into the grounds. 

At first they kept together, and Miss Crofton 
betrayed her passionate desire to prevent any 
decisive explanation between the lovers on that 
night by persisting in keeping near them. 

Why she did this she could hardly have ex- 
plained herself, for certainly all hope of her own 
success in winning Manvers to herself had 
perished long ago. 

She could not bear to know that Agnes would 
be made happy by his words, respond to them as 
he wished, while she walked alone in spirit, 
unloved, uncared for by the one man she had 
known in her whole life to whom she could have 
given her undivided affection. 

Yet she only valued Julian Manvers for the 
grand beauty of his person ; the finer and nobler 
gifts which distinguished him were of small im- 
portance to her. 

Of “the earth, earthy,” she only thought of 
his physical superiority to all the other men she 
had known, and raged in her soul that a girl she 
considered almost a nobody should have the 
power to fix his affections on herself, and hold 
them so securely that her lover was blind to the 
attractions of all other women. 

Brenton marvelled at her determination to keep 
within hearing of the lovers; but his shrewd 
insight enabled him soon to arrive at a pretty 
accurate comprehension of the situation. 

“Her fancy is taken by the fine person of 
Julian, and she hates the other girl because she 
is preferred by him,” was the thought that passed 
through his mind. “But she is duller than I 
thought her if she imagines that her nature and 
his could ever coalesce. Fire and water could 
as well attempt to dwell together. Bah! what 
idiots the most sensible women can make of 
themselves about an exceptionally handsome 
man, while they overlook those who are worth a 
hundred of him.” 

Determined to make a diversion in favour of 
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his friend, and alittle piqued on his own account, 

Brenton suddenly paused near a rustic bower 
covered with climbing plants in full bloom, and 
said : 

“ 'Thisisa lovely nook, and the moon is justrising 
above the tree-tops. Shall we pause here a few 
moments, Miss Crofton, amd enjoy the rare 
beauty of the night? Exeuse me for detaining 
you, but I so scldom hayean opportunity to 
admire the beauties of nature that I naturally 
wish to make the most of this one.” 

imma made an impatient movement, and 
said: 

“The others will go on, and we shall lose 
si¢tht of them. My aunt is very particular and 
old-fashioned in her notions, and she will not 
like it if we separate from our companions. I 
think we had hetter keep up with them, Mr. 
Brenton.” 

“IT pledge myself to take the best care of you, 
Miss Crofton, and, to tell you the truth, I think 
we are rather in the way of our friends just now. 
I know that Manvers came down here this even- 
ing to say something very particular to Miss 
‘Temple, and it will be best to afford him the 
opportunity. Mrs. Tardy will forgive us, 
I daresay, for Julian has asked for and obtained 
the consent of the professcr and his wife to win 
their niece if he can.” 

Emma became ghastly pale, even under her 
rouge, but she struggled for self-control, and 
after a brief pause contemptuously repeated : 

“Tfhe can! I fancy Mr. Manvers has few 
doubts as to his success in his wooing, for it is 
plain enough to be seen that Agnes Temple is 
desperately in love with him.” 

“So much the better,” replied Brenton, with 
a shrug, “ for he is equally demented about her. 
It is quite an old story. They were children 
together, and have been attached to each other 
for years. In no other way can I account for 
Julian’s devotion toa merely passable girl like 
Miss Temple, who has little fortune, and no 
expectations.” 

** Abuse the rival, and thus win on the heiress,” 
he thought, as he uttered these words, and their 
affect on the listener answered his expectations. 
Colour came back to her face; the dangerous 
gleam in her pale eyes was still there, but she 
suffered herself to be drawn toward the seat, and 
sunk down upon it, inviting Brenton, by a 
gesture, to place himself beside her. But he 
stood a moment before doing so, looking down 
on her in the glamour of moonlight, and thinking 
that she was well worth winning, even if her 
fancy had fixed itself, for a time, om Julian 
Manvers. 

«She is too sensible to be sentimental,” he said 
to himself; “she is only furious because she 
could not take another givl’s lover from her, and, 
if she dared, she would scratch her face, and 
tear up her best clothes ; that would be a. pecu- 
liarly feminine vengeance, but Miss Crofton is 
too superfine a lady to go to such vulgar lengths 
as that.” 

At length he dropped into the seat she invited 
him to take, and as he did so, Emma said : 

“Your estimate of Miss Temple agrees per- 
fectly with my own, and the infatuation of your 
friend is inexplicable to me. Commonplace to 
the last degree, I consider her; but that is the 
reason, I suppose, why she is so popular among 
the fogyish set my aunt collects around her. 
She is of their calibre, and of course they prefer 
her toa finer nature when they are brought in 
contact with it. Ihave had many humiliations 
to bear since I came hither, Mr. Brenton, and 
seeing this girl always preferred before me, is, 
by no means, the least one. Do not misunder- 
stand me; I am not now referring to your friend. 
From his first visit here after I came I knew 
that Agnes was the magnet that attracted him 
hither, and handsome as he is, I had no desire 
to interfere with her claims. Such men as Mr. 
Manvers are rarely the successful ones in this 
world, and I adore success—nothing would tempt 
me to link my fortunes with those of any man 
who is incapable of commanding it.” 

Brenton fully understood how much this dis- 
claimer was worth, but he said, with a bow: 

“TI can only marvel at Julian’s blindness that 
he did not discern the true gem when it flashed 





before him, and put aside the imitation one as 
unworthy of possession. It was well for him, 
however, that he did not do so, as I perceive 
there would have been no chance for him. He 
is a good fellow, but he will never command suc- 
cess, nor does he wish it beyond a certain point. 
Independence in fortune is all he aims at, and 
that attained, he will retire from business, and 
devote himself to some crotchet which has taken 
possession of his brain. Now I am different— 
nothing less than millions will satisfy me, and I 
am confident of acquiring them, if life and 
health are granted me. Why not I as well as 
others? Other men have climbed up from the 
lowest round of the ladder of fortune, and to 
emulate them—to rival them, if possible, seems 
to me the only ambition worth living for.” 

He watched keenly the effect of his words, for, 
by some species of clairvoyance, he fathomed 
the nature of the woman beside him, and knew 
that she was as near his counterpart as it is 
possible for another to be. 

The evil in one coalesced with the same 
principle in the other, and both felt that the 
attraction was mutual. 

What might their union portend to others ?— 
especially to those against whom they had any 
grudge or spite ? 

Emma lifted her eyes to the dark face that 
she had lately thought so unprepossessing, and 
saw in it a strength and power which fascinated 
her. 

She enthusiastically said : 

««T like to hear a man talk like that. It gives 
me the idea that he has something more than is 
ordinarily given to mortals. A strong will, and 
steady, energetic action can accomplish all that 
aman sets his heart on. I wish you success in 
your efforts, Mr. Brenton, and I only wish that 
I were a man, that I might enter on a similar 
career; but we poor women can do nothing for 
ourselves in comparison with what the other sex 
has accomplished. A woman of small fortune 
must be contented with what she has, and make 
no effort herself to increase her store.” 

«“A way is open to her if she is unmarried. 
She can give herself and her fortune into hands 
capable of taking care of her im good style, and 
rendering her insignificant possessions a splendid 
fortune in the course of a few years. Such a 
thing is easily done, if the man is worthy of the 
confidence reposed in him. It is a pity that you 
are not a man, Miss Crofton, for I think you and 
Icould get on well together as partners, and 
when Julian retires from our firm, I shall need 
another to take his place.” 

He spoke lightly, but there was meaning in 
his words, and Emma comprehended that, in 
time, he might ask her to form a partnership 
with himself more indissoluble than that which 
now existed between him and Manvers. She 
was flattered by the conquest she thought she 
had made in so brief an acquaintance, and 
coquettishly said : 

“This is a strange conversation for us to hold 

when we are almost strangers to each other, Mr. 
Brenton. I do not know how it is, but I can 
speak more freely with you already than I have 
done with anyone since my papa died. 
Here I am cut off from everything likesympathy, 
for the people around me do not understand me ; 
but thav is not surprising, for I have nothing in 
common with them. My aunt, even, is indifferent 
to my happiness, and she wounds me every day 
by the preference for Agnes which she openly 
shows. If my Uncle Henry had left it in her 
power, I think she would alienate from me the 
inheritance that must. come to me at her death, 
and bestow it on her favourite.” 
“So she is to have another fortune in addition 
to her own,” was a mental comment of the 
listener on Emma’s clever intimation that she 
had expectations which might be realised ina 
few years; for Mrs. Tardy was no longer young, 
and such apparently healthy women often drop 
off suddenly. 

He impressively said : 

“JT am greatly flattered, Miss Crofton, that 
you feel the confidence in me which has induced 
you to speak to me asafriend. I think I can 
understand your position here, and I must say 








that such a woman as you are has wandered 


from her true sphere in coming to bury herself 
in a hum-drum country neighbourhood like this. 
You should be at the head of a brilliant estab- 
lishment in London, and rule society as its 
fairest and most attractive autocrat.” 

Emma smiled ons butshe quietly said : 

«You flatter me, Mr. Brenton. I have been 
accustomed to play my part in the fashionable 
world in acreditable manner, but I never aspired 
to be a leader. I do not accept my present life 
voluntarily; I have enough of my own to live 
on, even im as expensive a place as London; but 
my father exacted of me a promise on his death- 
bed that I would come to my aunt, and remain 
with her till I have a home of my own. That is 
why I stay in this most uncongenial place where 
—_ is 4 pewap beforeme. I hope that me 

ill not think me meanly j of a girl w 
uses all her arts to ne aoe legen 
her interests. I only feel how hard it is that 
where I should be first my is only 

while she receives nll the petting and 
consideration which is justly my due.” 

In his heart Brenton thought it would bea 
difficult thing to make a pet of so self-poised a 
woman as the one beside him, but he had his 
— game to play, and he sympathetically re- 


plied : 

“I think I quite understand you, Miss Crofton, 
and far be it from me tesit upin judgment upon 
you. You must indeed suffer cruelly in the false 
position in which you are placed, and if you will 
pardon me for giving it, my advice is, that you 
shall ¢ | it as soon as possible. With your 
beauty accomplishments you are thrown 
away absolutely in this dull, commonplace 
country neighbourhood. Since your aunt cannot 
alienate yourinheritance, why should you remain 
near her, especially as you are not happy in your 
new surroundings ?” ‘ 

“You forget the promise I made to my 
father,” breathed Emma, with a sigh. “Be- 
sides, my aunt is the only relative I have, and 
the world would talk if I left her house and es- 
tablished myself elsewhere. No; dreary as my 
life is, I must remain where fate has cast me, 
until——” 

She paused, looked down, and a faint glow 
came into her cheeks to deepen the artistic 
touches of her skilful maid. 

With the moonlight streaming full upon her 
regular features, bestowing its marvellous charm 
on her fair complexion, she looked like a statue 
suddenly waking into life, and the man beside 
her felt that, if not beautiful, she possessed 
enough of the elements of beauty to attract him, 
unimpressionable as he had believed himself. 

He bent towards her and softly repeated her 
last word : 

“Until? Until what happens? Shall I 
complete your sentence? Untiithe prince comes 
and claims his own. Ah! he will be a happy 
man, Miss Crofton, and for your sake I hope he 
will not. be long in making his appearance.” 

She arose abruptly, and said : 

“We have lingered here along time. We 
had better go back to the house, as it will be 
useless to look for those sentimental lovers. 
They would not thank us; either, for interrupt- 
ing them. Forget what 3 have been imprudent 
enough to say to one so slightly known to me as 
you are, Mr. Brenton. I hardly know what you 
will think of me after such an exposé of my feel- 
ings as I have made to you.” 

“J think you almostan angel,” was the gallant 
reply; and Brenton made a grimace under his 
heavy beard. 





CHAPTER. V!- 


She touched the ripples with her bands, 
And when the rising moon shone bright 
She seemed an angel sitting there, 
So pure, beneath the silver light. 

Tur two so well matched in craft and finesse 
wandered on slowly toward the house, both using 
all their arts to captivate, and both influenced 
by mercenary considerations alone. — 

As Emmarhad said, she was heartily weary of 
the life she led, and disgusted with the thought 
of its longer continuance. In her younger days 
she had claimed many admirers, but genuine, 
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disinterested love had never been offered her, 
and she was acute enough to know that the re- 
puted wealth of her father had alone attracted 
the most of her suitors. She was no longer in 
her first youth, and this keen, wordly-wise man 
was, perhaps, the best chance she would ever 
have to secure what she most deeply coveted— 
a brilliant position in the future, and money 
enough to spend in every extravagant fancy that 
might enter the mind. 

That was her ideal of life, and. she thought, 
from all she had heard of him, that Brenton 
would soon be able to gratify her caprices, so far 
as wealth could doso. As tothe man himself, 
he fascinated her in some inexplicable manner, 
in spite of his ordinary appearance. 

On his side, Brenton weighed her present for- 
tune and fine expectations against her other 
disadvantages, and decided in his own mind that 
the advice of Manvers to woo the heiress was 
worth following. 

This lovely home would be hers on the de- 
cease of Mrs. Tardy, and he knew that the large 
orchards attached to the place brought in a 
handsome annual income, which might be 
doubled by a more energetic proprietor than the 
professor. 

He began to speculate on the probale lease of 
life that mignt be granted to the old lady, and 
wondered why elderly people would persist in 
living on, when their presence in the world could 
so easily be dispensed with by those nearly con- 
nected with them. 

These thoughts floated through his mind, 
while he exerted his utmost efforts to interest 
his companion, and to draw her into resuming 
the confidential tone she had assumed in the 
early part of their conversation. 

But Emma thought she had said enough of her 
own grievances to enlist his sympathies, and she 
now exhibited to him another phase of her 
character. 

She became gay and brilliant—sketching her 
experiences of foreign society with graphic skill, 
and showing him how widely severed from her 
present life was the one she had led while her 
father lived. 

All she said tended to show him what cause 
for discontent she had with the monotony of the 
present days, and he thought that it would not 
be a difficult task to induce her to exchange her 
“maiden meditations fancy free” for a gay 
home in London and all the excitements of city 
society. 

They loitered Iong, and when they reached the 
house they found that the lovers had returned, 
and the tableau which greeted their eyes as they 
entered the vestibule informed them of what had 
happened. 

What she saw filled the heart of Emma with 
rage so intense that. for a moment she felt like 
rushing forward and striking down the girl she 
had been unable to rival. 

In the parlour beyond stood Mrs. Tardy, hold- 
ing the hands of Agnes and her lover tenderly 
clasped together in both her own, while the pro- 
fessor had lifted his in benediction over their 
bowed heads. 

He uttered a fervent prayer for their happi- 
ness and well-being, and then taking Manvers’ 
hand in his own, said, in broken tones : 

“We give to you the light and life of our 
home, Julian ; it is not just to withhold her from 
you, much as she is to us, for you love each other 
with that love which is a crown and a blessing to 
life. But see that you do your part faithfully, 
young man, and give her no cause to regret the 
step she has this night taken in pledging her 
troth to you. It is an awful trust—that of a 
tender, loving human spirit. to whom, from this 
hour, you are guide, protector, best friend, or 
most fatal foe, for more deadly foes cannot be 
found than man and wife when utterly estranged 
from each other. That this will bea true mar- 
viage I firmly believe ; therefore, without misgiv- 
ing, I pronounce my blessing upon it.” 

“Umph! he had better preach a sermon at 
once,” muttered Emma, who had impetuously 
drawn her companion with herself to the thres- 
hold.of the parlour door. , 

Unaware of their presenee, Manvers took the 





| unpleasantly. 





bride thus given to him into his arms and kissed 
her on brow and lips. 

He then fervently said: 

‘As Heaven is my witness, I will be all to my 
Agnes that man can be towoman. I will cherish 
her and care for her as the darling of my life, the 
joy of my heart. 
fice in giving her up, and I thank you for the 


gift—for the confidence you have in me as her | 


future guardian.” 


Mrs. Tardy was weeping profusely, but she 


wiped away her tears, and kissing the young 
man on the cheek, affectionately said : 

“ Weaccept you as our son, Julian, for Agnes 
is as a daughter tous, and her husband imust 


I know how much you sacri- | 


learn to regard us in the light of parents. You | 


will brin; 
though i hope you will not be in too great a 
hurry to take our child from us.” 

“ Make the sacrifice complete by giving her to 
me as soon as may be, dear madame, and I 
promise after a brief bridal trip to bring Agnes 
back to spend the remainder of the summer with 
you. This is my holiday season, and I must 
avail myself of it to have my bride to myself for 
afew weeks. After that, you may claim her 
again, till we make arrangements for our house- 
keeping.” 

“It shall be as you wish, Julian,” said the 
professor. “Though Agnes is so dear to us, we 
have no right to keep her from you now that she 
has chosen you from all the world as her best 
and truest friend. There is no obstacle to your 
marriage, and it may as well take place now as 
later. The pang of giving up one who has made 
herself so dear to us, will be no greater now 
than at a future time, and we must not allow 
selfishness to stand in the way of your happi- 
ness.” 

Agnes had hidden her face upon the profes- 
sor’s breast, but she now raised her head and 
tenderly kissed him. 

“My darling uncle, how good you are to us,” 
she murmured. ‘ How can we thank you?” 

« By getting married at once, and being per- 
fectly happy for ever afterward,” he said, with 
an attempt at playfulness to conceal the sense 
of bereavement which had suddenly come upon 
him as he realised that his pet and darling must 
go from him, never again to be his own special 
property. He had learned to love her, and to 
lean on her as the prop of his old age, but new 
duties claimed her, a life of usefulness lay before 
her, and he must give her up to the happy man 
who was so fortunate as to have won her to love 
him with all her heart. 

« Well—if Proff says it I suppose it must be 
so,” was Mrs. Tardy’s comment; and turning 
briskly toward the door in which Emma stood, 
she went on: 

*You’re just in time, Emma, to congratulate 
our bride and groom. Come in, you and Mr. 
Brenton, and say as many nice things to them 
as you can think of. Iam delighted though I 
am crying like an old simpleton.” 

The two came forward at this caJl, and Bren- 
ton grasped Manvers’ hand, and said: 

“IT hope you'll never repent of this evening’s 
work, old fellow, and that’s about as good a wish 
as can be made in spite of its equivocal sound. 
If there is no repentance, there is satisfaction, 
of course, and to be contented under the yoke of 
matrimony is as much as can be expected of any 
man.” 

His friend smiled radiantly, and said: 

‘Contentment is the best part of happiness, 
so I accept your congratulations, singularly as 
they are worded, I would not exchange my lot 
with that of any man living, be he prince or 
kaiser.” 

Oh, Idaresay; you are in the first glamour 
of acceptance, and I can only say that I hope 
the halo will not cease to encircle the wife, as 
it now makes the bride a divinity in your eyes.” 

“T have no faith to believe that Agnes will 
make me realise the truth of an old line,” said 
Manvers, on whom the tone of Brenton jarred 
«T have no misgivings as to our 
future, I assure you.” 


(To be Continued ) 


her to us often, after you are married, | 


CONVICTED. 





CHAPTER IX. 


| “Wuart did it all mean, Alex?” inquired her 

father, as they sat down upon a sofa, and the girl 
clung to him ina strange trembling. “ Spiridion 
| was trying to carry you off by force.” 

* Yes, papa, and he would have sueceeded but 
for you. He asked me to be his wife, and when 
I refused he declared that he would take me by 
force.” 

“ He will renew hisattempt,” said Mr. Strange, 
anxiously. “I know Spiridion’sreputation. He 
never gives up anything upon which he sets his 
heart. He will come back with all his band and 
take you by force. We are not strong enough to 
resist him, and half our labourers are in sympathy 
with him.” 

“Then what can we do ?” 

“Our peace is broken up. I have lived here 
sixteen years without being molested, but hence- 
forth our lives in this place will be one of perse- 
cution. Greece is no longer arefuge for us. We 
must find a new home.” 

* But where can we go?” 

*T must study the map. I will think outa 
plan to-night. You are pale and trembling still, 
Alex. You must go tobed,my darling. I shall 
not lose sight of you again for many hours at a 
time, my little girlk Whatever I have lost, I 
have you left to me, and with youI shall be con- 
tent.” 

He drew her to him and kissed her with pas- 
sionate tenderness. She returned his caresses 
with interest, clinging to him with a simple faith 
and love that touched him keenly. 

He had wounded her most cruelly, he had sent 
her lover from her, blighted her young life, 
overwhelmed her with an agony of sorrow and 
shame of which he did not dream, but, in spite 
of all, her childlike love and reverence for him 
had not once wavered, nor had she even once 
doubted his affection for her. 

“My poor child,” he said, remorsefully. “T 
would that I could have spared you not only 
your great sorrow, but the knowledge I have 
been compelled to impart to you. I have refused 
to see you these three days, because I felt that 
the sight of you would stab me with a keener 
anguish, but I now see that you would have 
strengthened and comforted me. You can 
sleep peacefully to-night. Some one shall 
watch, lest Spiridion attack us. And now good 
night.” 

He led her along the wide, dusky hall to the 
door of her chamber, and again kissed and 
blessed her. 

Then he shut up the house carefully, securing 
every door and window, and retired to his own 
room. 

“Spiridion means mischief,’ he muttered. 
“We must move immediately. But where can 
we go? What country is without an extra- 
dition with England? Where shall I be safe? 
It is as well perhaps that we are compelled to 
go. When Lord Kingscourt returns he must 
not find us here. Alex and he must never meet 
again,” 

He took outa collection of maps, spreading 
them upon a table,and pored over them with 
weary eyes. 

The morning found him haggard and worn, 
thin and pale, aweary of movement, but full of 
energy and resolution. 

He presented himself at the breakfast-table at 
the usual hour. After the meal, leaving Alex to 
discuss with old Saha certain housekeeping 
questions, he called together several servants 
whom he could trust and informed them that 
he was about to visit Athens, and that he should 
be absent from home some time. 

“ My daughter will go with me,” he announced, 
“and we shall sail in my yacht, which lies in the 
bay ready for the voyage. I want you to take 
down to her stores of provisions, and some of my 
effects that I prize above others. Let, your move- 
ments be as secret and quiet as possible, for 





Spiridion may have ont scouts to watch us.” 
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The men transported the provisions to the 
yacht in a single trip. There were two or three 
trunks to be taken on board, but, lest an un- 
friendly spy-glass should be turned upon them, 
their removal was deferred until early even- 
ing. 

The men were then dismissed to their tasks 
near the house, and Mr. Strange summoned his 
daughter to a conference in the library. 

** We shall leave this place this evening, Alex,” 
he said sorrowfully. ‘ We shall take no servants 
with us except the men who will manage the 
yacht. Have your household linen, your little 
portable desk, and whatever you prize that can 
be easily carried, packed in trunks or boxes to- 
da: ” 


‘Alex looked startled and dismayed. 

«Where are we going, papa ?”’ she asked. 

“We shall sail to the Pireus; then journey 
by rail to Athens. There I shall sell to my 
Greek factor my yacht and the produce loaded 
in her. You know she has been loaded during 
the past few days for market. From Athens we 
shall go—I don’t yet know where !” 

Both father and daughter were very busy 
throughout the day, and soon after nightfall, in 
the darkness preceding the moon rising, the 
trunks were taken on board also, and prepara- 
tions were made for a prompt departure. 

Mr. Strange and Alex bade adieu to their 
dependents and left the house. In the garden 
they paused and looked back. The sky was 
overcast; a heavy gloom overspread gulf and 
glen and mountains, 

“This is the hour Spiridion would choose for 
an attack,” said the recluse. ‘“ Weshall get 
away none tco soon for our own safety. We 
must be far out upon the Gulf before the moon 
Hark!- What is that?” 

He listened a moment, hearing only the sigh- 
ing of the wind among the cypresses. Drawing 
his daughter’s arm in his, he led her out of the 
garden, across the lawn, in the direction of the 
sea. Neither spoke. To both it seemed that 
they were being driven forth into exile by a 
pitiless fate. Alex thought of her lover and his 
promise to return. 

He might come back, but she would not be 
there to receive him. She would never see his 
face again, never hear his voice. The spot that 
had been hallowed by his presence—the spot 
where all her life had been passed—seemed to 
her, at this moment, the choicest spot on all the 
globe. 

“Itis like the going out of Adam and Eve 


rises. 





from the garden of Eden,” she sighed. ‘Oh, 
papa a 

** Hush!” 

They were entering the olive grove. A sound 


of muffled trampling was heard close at hand. 
Mr. Strange drew Alex close behind the trunk 
of a tree, and they waited and listened breath- 
lessly. 

The trampling was that of a score of men 
moving cautiously in the direction of the house. 
They had passed the fugitives when, suddenly, 
the voice of Spiridion was heard, saying, in a 
low, penetrating tone: 

“We shall take them completely by surprise. 
Those heavy clouds create a darkness very 
favourable to our purpose. Before the moon 
becomes visible we skall be well on our way to 
our mountain fastness with the girl. The priest 
has been captured, and is waiting. Before my 
young lady sleeps she will be my wife. Thus 
do I lay my plans in triumph.” 

Mr. Strange drew his daughter closer to his 
breast, holding her in a strong, firm, reassuring 
clasp until the bandits had passed on. 

Then, without a word, he hurried her down to 
the beach. 

A small boat and rowers were in waiting. 
They embarked, and were conveyed to the 
“Clytie,” the small yacht which lay at anchor at 
a little distance from the shore. 

A faint gleam of light through the gloom re- 
vealed the position of the vessel. 

Alex was helped on board, her father fol- 
—_— her, and the small boat was raised to the 

eck. 


The men proceeded to hoist sail, and to take 





up the anchor, a subdued excitement pervading 
them. 

Mr. Strange groped about for a seat, and 
placed Alex upon it. 

Father and daughter then turned their eyes 
shoreward, straining them for a last glimpse of 
the dear old home. 

The yacht was fairly under way, bounding for- 
ward under the impulse of the breeze, when the 
last glimpse of home was afforded the fugitives 
in a manner they had not looked for. A sudden 
lurid blaze lit up the black southern sky; their 
home was in flames ! 

There were figures moving in the red light 
like demons at infernal work. 

«Our dear old home,” sighed Alex. 

“Thad hoped to sell the estate in Athens,” 
said her father. ‘“ But those scoundrels, once 
they have entered upon their work of destruction, 
will not pause until the vineyards and groves are 
laid waste.” 

The yacht bounded on before the wind, and 
Alex, when the red glare of her ruined home had 
been lost to sight, descended to the small cabin 
and nestled upon a divan. 

She did not sleep that night, listening to the 
steady tread of her father as he walked the deck, 
to the hoarse cries of the sailors, to the creaking 
of the cordage, and thinking of her lover, who 
now seemed doubly lost to her, since he could not 
know her future refuge. 

When morning broke the yacht came to anchor 
at the Pireus. Mr. Strange took his daughter 
ashore, leaving her at an inn while he attended 
to the transfer of his trunks. 

Then, taking Alex again in charge, he pro- 
ceeded to the railway station, arriving in time 
to secure a first-class compartment in an early 
train. 

Upon arriving at Athens they proceeded to a 
small but well-kept Greek hotel, at which no 
foreigners ever stopped. Here they registered 
as Mr. Stasso and daughter. 

“Have you decided yet where we shall go?” 
asked Alex. 

“Not yet. The whole wide world is before 
us, but I have not chosen one single spot for our 
refuge. I have thought of an oasis:in the 
desert, of an islet in the Pacific Ocean, of a 
dwelling on the Russian steppes, of any retreat 
far remote from humankind. Am I selfish, 
Alex, in thus secluding you ?” 

Oh, no, papa. I have never known any one 
but you and Lord Kingscourt. I am not used 
to society, so I cannot care for it.” 

“Tf I seem hard, my child, I am really merci- 
ful. Trust me always.” 

“Tdo—I do. But, papa,” said Alex, with 
tender courage, “it grieves me to see you bear 
your burdens alone. Can you not lay a portion 
of them on my shoulders ?” 

Mr. Strange arose and walked to the window. 
S yearning came upon him to tell his story to his 
child. 

He longed for her sympathy and tenderness ; 
they would be balm to this unhealed wound he 
had borne so bravely many years. 

“IT am tempted to tell you, Alex. Since 
Lord Kingscourt left us I have more than 
once longed to tell you allthe truth, that 
you might know me to be just and merciful. I 
have longed, as longs a sick child, to visit my 
own country. I have yearned for the damp 
and the fogs even of dear old England. I would 
gladly die if I might first revisit the scenes I 
loved.” 

“Can we not go, papa? I, too, long to visit 
England,” cried Alex, with enthusiasm. 
** Would we not be safe in London? Dear papa, 
I have read that London is a vast wilderness. 
Would we not be more hidden there than in the 
desert or on the steppes ?” 

The colour drifted into Mr. Strange’s cheeks. 
His eyes brightened with the keenness of his 
longing. 

«IT must have changed in eighteen years,” he 
mused. “Who would recognise me now that 
knew methen? But it is impossible. I should 
not dare. We cannot go. Alex, an impulse 
comes over me to tell you the story of our blight. 
Ifthe knowledge proves a sorrow grievous to 





bear, you must not blame me. Will you hear 
it ?” 
Alex assented, with a solemnity equal to his 


own. 

“‘ Lock the door!” he said, briefly. 

Alex locked the door. 

“Turn down the light,” said her father, 
gently. 
. hig light was turned down toa sort of twi- 
ight. 

“Turn away your face,” said Mr. Strange, in 
a hollow, broken voice. “Do not look at me, 
dear. I cannot bear to meet your gaze until my 
story is finished. Heaven grant it ‘may meet 


me then, sweet and loving as ever. Are you 
ready ?” 
«Yes papa,” was the whispered response. 


«T will tell you the whole story of the blight 
that rests upon you and upon me. I will tell 
you why you are a social pariah—an outcast 
whom the poorest beggar in England would 
scorn. Listen!” 





CHAPTER X. 


In the dim light, with the door locked, with 
every adjunct to secrecy in practice, Alex 
Strange, her soul wrought up to an intensity of 
suspense and anxiety, waited to hear the secret 
of that appalling mystery that had wrecked »er 
father’s life and blighted her own. 

She bent forward in the gloom, a ray of light 
falling upon her beautiful young face, whicl: 
shone pale and pure as a star; her sapphire eyes 
followed every movement of Mr. Strange. 

“Papa,” said Alex, her low, sweet voice thril!- 
ling the dusky stillness, “the ordeal is too hard 
for you. Do not try to tell me.” 

Her father’s haggard eyes were turned towards 
her. 

“You have a right to know,” he said, firmly. 
“ Heaven forgive me if Iam laying too heavy a 
burden upon you, my poor child, but you should 
know why you are blighted and set apart from 
all others for your life long. I had thought 
never to tell you. Ihad hoped to be all in all to 
you always. I had dreamed that in the seclu- 
sion of our Grecian home, where for sixteen 
years no stranger ever came, you would lead a 
long and peaceful life, knowing nothing of love, 
or the passions that torture humanity. Yes, I 
expected that you would go through life, know- 
ing nothing of love but that of your father; but 
fate has found us out. We cannot evade our 
destiny, and love has come to you even in that 
lonely mountain glen where we lived the life of 
hermits.” 

A groan was wrung from his white lips. He 
continued his unsteady walk. 

“It is written,” he continued, “that the sins 
of the fathers shall be visited upon the children. 
We may say the misfortunes of the fathers also. 
The blight that rests upon your innocent head 
Alex, is that blight that, first of all, descended. 
upon me. You are blighted through me.” 

“ Papa !” 

“T would have died to spare you what you 
have suffered already,” said Mr. Strange, with a 
hopelessness more touching than a violent out- 
break of despair. “If Lord Kingscourt had 
never come to Greece, we might be to-day 
happy and content in the only home you can 
remember. It is his coming that precipitated 
all these misfortunes upon us. Had you not been 
excited over the story of his sufferings and 
probable maiming at the hands of Spiridion, you 
would not have penetrated to the robbers’ den ; 
Spridion would not have obtained a hold upon 
you, his band would not have feared you, and 
violence would not have been offered you. We 
owe these recent troubles to the Earl of Kings- 
court.” 

“ He never meant to harm us, papa. He was 
the innocent and unconscious instrument of Pro- 
vidence.” 

Mr. Strange took another laggard turn across 
the room. 

“Let me teil you my story before my courage 
fails,” he said, desperately. ‘ Eighteen years 
ago, Alex, all England rang with a tale of horror ; 
society was convulsed to the very centre; the 
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newspapers were filled with it; it was whispered 
in drawing-rooms, discussed in bar rooms, talked 
over in the lowest slums ; it thrilled all civilised 
Europe. It wasablood-curdling mystery of the 
day—the great Mountheron Tragedy !” 

He spoke the final words in a strange 
whisper. 

Alex sat silent, pale, and breathless. 

“To this day the Mountheron Tragedy is re- 
membered and discussed with awe,” continued 
Mr. Strange, huskily. “ Why, even Lord Kings- 
court alluded to it on the morning of his depar- 
ture from our home. It is rehearsed to the ris- 
ing generation. Such horrors never die. It was 
a cause célébre, and has its place in the criminal 
records of Great Britain as one of the most hide- 
ous crimes of the century. The history of the 
crime and the trial has been published in a 
yellow-covered volume, as one of a series of 
similar atrocities; it has been translated into 
the principal European languages; I have even 
seen allusions to it years ago in our Athens news- 
papers !”” 

“The Mountheron Tragedy !” repeated Alex, 
under her breath. 

“Twenty-one years ago,” said Mr. Strange, 
“one of the proudest families in Great Britain 
was that of the Mountherons. Its patent of 
nobility dated back for centuries. It was power- 
ful, rich, and haughty. Its boast was that no 
stain of dishonour had ever smirched its lofty 
name. Its men had been brave in battle, wise 
in the counsels of the nation, high in the favour 
of the sovereign. Its women were proverbial 
for beauty, gentleness, sweetness, and purity. 
Yet that proud name was doomed to be covered 
with the frightful ignominy ; an awful disaster 
— the pride of the Mountherons to the 

ust !” 

Alex listened as if fascinated, and still was 
motionless as the dead, her burning sapphire eyes 
fixed in an unswerving gaze upon her father. 

“The Marquis of Mountheron of that date, 
twenty-one years ago,” said Mr. Strange, walk- 
ing somewhat faster and speaking more hur- 
riedly, ‘* was a bachelor of nearly forty years of 
age, who was incurably lame. 

“‘He was very sensitive upon the subject of 
his affliction, avoided society, and vowed never to 
marry. He had been betrothed in his youth to 
a lady who had jilted him for a straighter, hand- 
gomer lover, and he had never recovered from 
the hurt thus inflicted upon him. 

** He had a brother sixteen years his junior— 
Lord Stratford Heron, to whom he been a 
devoted guardian and friend. He declared his 
_young brother to be the heir to his title and 
estates, as he should never marry, and the 
younger brother was everywhere regarded as the 
a a of Mountheron. 

“Upon the strength of his t prospects 
Lord Stratford ioe made a eae Daitnes 
with the daughter of a great duke—the Duke of 
Clyffebourne—a man whose pride matched that 
of the Mountherons, and even overtopped it—a 
man who would have considered suspicion to be 
dishonour, who would not have permitted his 
daughter to contract an alliance with royalty 
itself unless royalty was pure and spotless. 

“The Lady Vivian Clyffe was a mere girl, 
beautiful, but cold as an icicle, and with her 
father’s pride inbred inher. Her young hus- 
band adored her, and she—she certainly loved 
him. He took her home to Mount Heron, his 
ancestral seat, the home of his brother, who 
welcomed her with open arms, and established 
her as mistress of the castle, informing her that 
she would some day be mistress there by actual 
right, as the Marchioness of Mountheron. 

«* At Mount Heron, a year later, Lord Stratford 
Heron’s only child, a girl, was born. There were 
great rejoicings upon the estates. The tenants 
made merry with ringing of bells, bonfires, and 
barbecues, for, if no male heir should come to 
oust this tiny girl, she would some day be Mar- 
chioness of Mountheron in her own right, the 
title and estates descending to the female branch 
in default of a male heir. The marquis, the 
misanthropic elder brother, rejoiced with the 
rest. He gave her her name of Constance, an 
old family name that had been borne by the 
-eldest daughter of the house for centuries.” 











Mr. Strange’s voice quavered. He paused 
again at the window for some minutes, and when 
he turned about, resuming his walk and his 
story, his features were stern and set, his blue 
eyes glowing with awakening fire. 

« For two years Lord Stratford Heron and his 
young wife lived in a sortof Paradise. Their 
little child grew in beauty and intelligence. She 
was a tender little spirit, full of affectionate and 
winsome ways. Her parents worshipped her. 
Their sky was at its clearest and brightest, when, 
without warning, the thunderbolt fell. 

“There had been a quarrel between the 
Marquis of Mountheron and the Duke of Clyffe- 
bourne upon some political question. Both were 
fiery and passionate, and the marquis cried out 
with an oath that che duke’s grandchild should 
never rule at Mount Heron. 

“For a month following that quarrel, the 

uis was moody and irritable. He was much 
from home, and his manner to Lady Vivian be- 
came offensive and overbearing,so much so that 
her husband several times interfered to protect 
her, thereby incurring his elder brother’s 
anger. 

“One night—it was eighteen years ago—the 
marquis summoned Lord Stratford Heron and 
his young wife to a conference in the library. 
There were others present, invited to witness 
their humiliation. And then the marquis told 
the young couple that he was not satisfied that 
the succession to his title and estates should 
pass to a descendant of the Duke of Clyffebourne, 
and that he had decided to marry. 

“ He declared the preliminaries were settled, 
and the bride was ready. She was the younger 
daughter of an impoverished nobleman, and her 
father’s greed and authority had compelled her 
to overlook the lack of love, the age, and 
deformity of her expectant bridegroom, in con- 
sideration of his lofty position and immense 
revenues. 

“The wedding, the marquis announced, would 
take place upon the morrow. 

“You know nothing of English life, Alex, 
except what you have gleaned from books, but 
you can imagine the shock this announcement 
caused to Lord and Lady Stratford Heron. 
They had been led to expect that they would 
succeed to the title and estates. To be thus 
summarily degraded, dismissed to the humble 
rank and portion of a younger son, for no good 
reason, merely to gratify a childish spite and 
revengefulness, was unutterably galling. If the 
marquis had chosen to marry for love, after all 
his declarations of an intention to remain single, 
the young couple could have borne their disap- 
pointment; but to be thus wronged through 
deliberate malice was more than they could 
bear. 

“There was a stormy scene—and before those 
witnesses ! 

“Lord Stratford Heron entreated his brother 
to reconsider his decision, and the marquis 
mocked him. The wedding would take place on 
the next morning at eleven o’clock. There 
would be great rejoicings. The housekeeper, 
butler, and cook had been in his lordship’s con- 
fidence, making ready for a week for the bride’s 
home-coming, while the deposed heir had not 
even suspected the truth. 

“The marquis sneered at Lady Stratford 

Heron, and bade her go home to her father. He 
said that he should require her rooms in the 
morning; he should bring his bride directly 
home; she had better be gone before his bride’s 
arrival. 
“‘ His intolerable insolence provoked the young 
husband to fury. Lord Stratford Heron was 
impulsive and hot-headed. He said many 
violent things. I think he cursed his brother 
in his bitterness and anger. 

“Then, drawing his young wife’s arm in his, 
he led her from the room. At the door he 
paused, and cried out, with perhaps some mad 
notion of appealing to the expectant bride in his 
bewildered brain : 

“ You think you will bring home a bride to- 
morrow to rob me of the heritage you promised 
me? Heaven will not permit such injustice. 
You will never bring home a bride to Mount 
Heron! And for this intended wrong, which 








shall not be consummated, I swear to be re- 
venged! Look to yourself, Marquis of Mount- 
heron ! 

“They were mad words, uttered in the heat 
of passion, but without sinister intent ; I swear 
it to you, Alex! they were wild words, but not 
meant in wickedness or intended crime. Yet 
those listeners laid them up in their memories, 
to reproduce at a period when every syllable 
should be a nail head in their speaker’s coffin ! 

“For that night James Marquis of Mount- 
heron was most foully murdered in his bed! 

“He was found by his valet at an early hour 
of the next morning, weltering in his blood. 
Lord Stratford Heron had spent the earlier por- 
tion of the night out of doors in the park, trying 
to cool his fevered blood in the fresh air. He 
let himself in ata private door, about two o’clock 
in the morning, and crept up to his own rooms, 
passing his brother’s door. He halted at it a 
minute, with a half intention of awakening the 
marquis for a second interview. Changing his 
mind, he passed on, and as he moved away 
softly and silently, he was seen by the butler, 
who was on his way toa lower room, in search 
of toothache drops. Lord Stratford saw no one. 
He entered his room, and found his young wife 
awake, and greatly troubled about him. He fell 
asleep after long tossing on his pillow. When 
he awakened the next morning, and emerged 
from his room to descend to breakfast, he found 
himself in a policeman’s grasp, and accused of 
his brother’s murder ! 

“T need not dwell upon the horrors of that 
day, Alex. There was a coroner’s inquest. The 
most convincing evidence was elicited against 
Lord Stratford Heron, and he was committed 
for trial to answer the charge of murder. 

«Bail was refused, and he was lodged in the 
gaol of the nearest assize town. The Duke of 
Clyffebourne hastened to the support of his 
daughter. At the next assizes, which were close 
at hand, Lord Stratford was tried for his life. 

“The evidence against him was overwhelm- 
ing. He was told that his wife—even his wife 
—believed him to be guilty. He had been 
heard to utter threats of vengeance. The butler 
had seen him creep stealthily from the marquis’s 
door at two in the morning. No-one had seen 
him in the park. There was blood on his gar- 
ments, and his account of how it came there was 
not believed. He had cut his hand in the night 
by an accident, and it had bled freely. The 
wound and the blood condemned him. There 
wag further evidence against him, but I spare 
you its recital. A network of proof was estab- 
lished against him, and it was so strong that 
not one of all who had known him dared to 
believe in his innocence. 

**T need not say that he fought desperately for 
his life. He employed the best counsel in the 
kingdom, and after hearing the proofs against 
him they abandoned his case. He employed 
others, but they were lukewarm, having no faith 
in him. He was even advised to plead guilty, 
in order to obtain a possible mitigation of 
punishment. 

“The trial came toan end: Lord Stratford 
Heron, now legally Marquis of Mountheron, by 
a jury of his peers, was found guilty of his 
brother’s murder. He was condemned to death 
—sentenced to be hanged. 

“Weeks of blackness, of darkness, followed to 
that unhappy prisoner. His wife was not 
allowed by her father to visit him. But that 
she loved him still, in spite of his disgrace, he 
knew. Such love as theirs does not easily die. 
She proved her love and her pride at the last. 
The time for his execution drew near, his days 
were supposed to be numbered. The young 
wife, aided by her proud old father, found an 
agent to do her will. She bribed the gaoler, or 
his subordinate, with a small fortune, to bring 
about the prisoner’s release. 

“The matter was difficult, but gold can do 
wonders. Lord Stratford Heron effected his 
escape from prison. He was met outside by his 
wife’s agent, who gave him a disguise, money, 
and a letter. The letter implored him to quit 
the country in all haste by a yacht which was 
waiting at the nearest seaport, and not to attempt 
to see his wife. 
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“The love of life isstronginusall. He could 
not bear that his daughter should grow up to 
hear that her father hud been hanged for murder, 
although he was as innocent of it as an angel in 
Heaven. He fled to the seaport, boarded the 
yacht, and sailed to Portugal. Thence he went 
to Brazil. He was two years in South America. 
He engaged in business to occupy his mind, and 
quadrupled his eapital. 

“ At length, torn with longing to see again his 
loved ones, he sailed for Portugal; he went to 
Paris. Here he:procured a file of London news- 
papers for the two years of his exile’ He read 
the story of his trial, of his escape. He-read, 
also, that the Divorce Court had freed his young 
wife from her marriage bonds, and that she was 
no longer Lady Stratford Heron, but Lady 
Vivian Clyffe. 

“The shock was terrible. He was ill for days 
afterwards. Later he read in a “Galigani” 
that the Duke of Clyffebourne, the Lady Vivian 
Clyffe, with the baby Marchioness of Mount- 
heron, were stopping at their villa at Nice for 
the winter. The Lady Vivian’s health, which 
had long given her friends cause for greatalarm, 
demanding the soft air of a Southern climate. 
The exile took the next train for Nice. 

“He easily discovered the Duke of Clyffe- 
bourne’s villa. Years of suffering had changed 
him from the young man of fashion into a thin, 
gaunt, and sallow person, sunburnt, and un- 
recognisable by those who had once known him. 
He hung about the villa, watching fora glimpse 
of his dearone. He was lounging outside the 
iron gate, when out came the duke’s barouche. 
The duke was in it, grey and grim,.a man of 
iron, The Lady Vivian was there, too, clad in 
the deepest mourning, looking fragile, bat cold 
and haughty as ever. And by her side was her 
little child, a fairy with long waving hair, and 
seraph’s eyes, who tossed the watcher a flower 
in her baby glee. The child was four years old 
then. The exile watched the carriage out of 
sight, and then flung himself on the turf and 
cried as only a strong man can cry in his despair. 

« After that he haunted the neighbourhood of 
the duke’s villa. He saw guests come and go, 
many of them the Lady Vivian’s suitors. He 
heard that she would soon be married. He heard, 
too, that a price was set upon his head, and that 
the police of every country were warned to look 
out for him and return him to his own Govern- 
ment. He dared not stay long.at Nice. He was 
starving for his family. Hemadeup his mind to 
go, and paid a last visit to the neighbourhood of 
the villa. 

“Chance threw a strange temptation in his 
way. ‘The iron gate was ajar. Within, upon 
the lawn, the nurse was coquetting with the 
gardener. The little baby marchioness, un- 
watched, had strayed out into the road. The 
father, with a wild impulse he could not resist, 
caught up the child, pressing her to his bosom, 
and ran swiftly down the road. 

“Singularly enough, the little Augusta did 
not uttera cry. She was of a fearless nature, 
loving everybody. She had seen him often of 
late, and had thrown him flowers. She took the 
proceeding for one of frolic. 

“He got away before an alarm was raised. 
He found a disguise for the child, and left in 
an hour for Italy. Thence, with an exercise of 
the greatest caution, he journeyed to Greece.” 


(To be Continued.) 





GLORIA; 
“IN RAGE. 


CHAPTER LXV. 
A rite of white buildings slowly came into 
view as if they had risen up out of the sea. 
“What place is this? Idonot remember this 
place at all! No, Iam sure I never saw it before ! 
It was not here when I left. Is ita hotel? On 
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whose place is it built? I did not know there | 
was another island so near Sandy Isle as this 
must be!” questioned and exclaimed Miss Agrip- 





pina, as the boat drew towards a convenient 
little pier, with steps. 

“It’s werry hard, so it is, to please you, Miss 
Aggravater! ’Deed it’s impossible to doit. It 
is so. Jes’ now yer tol’ me to hol’ my tongue, 
an’ if I opened my mouf ag’in, how you'd ’port 
me. Yer didso. An’ now yer freaten to *port 
me if I don’t open my mouf! Yerdoso. Iam 
gwine to’port you for one ob de onreasonablest, 
contradictoriest, aggravatinist ole ’omens as 
ebber I took ober de water — which I wish it 
was Ole Harry hisse’f as was a’ferryin’ yer ober 
de Ribber ob Styx, ’stead o’ me!” exclaimed the 
irate old man, as he rose in the boat, drew in his 
oar, and using it.as a pole, began to push it up 
to the side of the stairs. 

Miss De Crespigney, ‘who had never in her 
life received impertinénee from any one, ‘was 
perfectly dumbfounded with astonishment and 
indignation. 

«I will have you discharged for this,” she-ex- 
claimed, as soon as she found her voice. 

The old man turned about to retort, but Gloria 
laid her hand on him and looked in his face. 

“ Werry well, young mist’ess, Ill keep the 
peace. I'll keep it for yoursake—I will so. I’m 
a good Baptist brudder myse’*f—I is so; but 
John de Baptist hisse’f—well, nebber mind, 
young mist’ess, I won’t say no more. Here we 
is,’ concluded the old man, securing the boat 
to'the steps, and offering his hand to assist the 
young lady to step out. 

« What place is this? Why have youstopped 
here? Is anything wrong with the boat that 
requires attention?” demanded Miss De Cres- 
pigney of one of the oarsmen. 

“No, mum, dere ain’t nuffin wrong. Dis is 
Sandy Isle, where yer wanted to be tuk to,” re- 
spectfully answered the man. 

*“ Sandy Isle!” exclaimed the old lady, staring 
all over the scene. 

Gloria also opened her eyes wide with wonder. 
She had been looking out for Sandy Isle all the 
way and had been landed on this place, like one 
in the maze of an incongruous dream from 
which she could not awake. 

“Yes, mum,” said the man, ‘as he politely 
assisted Miss De Crespigney to step from the 
boat, “this is Sandy Isle, though I don’t wonder 
as yer didn’t know it im. No one would 
know it as had seen it a year age and den not 
seen it ag’in till to-day,” said the old man. 

He was quite right—the place was indeed ‘un- 
recognisable. In place of the little rough little 
sand hillock with its tiny cottage and garden 
and few sheds and stunted fruit-trees, here was 
a clean, compact little island, with a girdle of 
young shade trees encircling it, above water 
mark, with a little pier and steps leading up to 
a raised wooden walk, or plank path, that was 
a continuation of the pier landward, and running 
up to a large oblong, two-storied white stone 
house, with porches all around it before both 
stories. 

On each side the plank path were rows of 
young silver maple trees, planted regularly, 
that would in a few years make a delightful 
shade. Plank paths intersected the ground, 
running down some to little, white bathing- 
houses on the beach, and some to little, lattice 
work, white-washed arbours, around which young 
climbing vines had been planted that would in 
time make them delightful with shade, bloom 
and fragrance. 

“What is the meaning of this change?” 
demanded Miss De Crespigney, as she followed 
Gloria and the old flagman up the plank road. 

But at the moment she asked the question, she 
noticed Gloria in front totter and reel, as if she 
would have fallen. 

The vigorous old lady darted forward and 
caught the half fainting girl and supported her 
for a few mc ents on her bosom. 

“Oh, aunt, what is the meaning of this?” 
murmured Gloria, in a fainting voice, as she 
leaned rather heavily on the old lady’s shoulder. 

** My dear, let us go on to the house and learn 
there. The little Island has probably changed 
| hands. The young fisherman has likely sold it 

for a summer bathing resort, or something of 
the sort,” said Miss De Crespigney, soothingly, 
{as she hunted in her pocketand found her bottle 








of sal ammonia and held it open to Gloria’s 
nostrils. 

«And left the neighbourhood, I fear—I fear,” 
breathed Gloria. 

“ Now lean on me and ‘try to walk on, my 
dear. We shall soon reach the house and hear 
all about it,” said Miss De Crespigney, all the 
more kindly because she was secretly hoping 
what Gloria was fearing—that David Lindsay 
had departed “ for parts unknown.” 

“It looks very quiet and even solitary up 
there. Not like a hotel,” murmured Gloria, as 
she inhaled the sal amuionia'and felt revived by 
it. 

«This is notthe season, you know, for visitors, 
‘but I daresay we shall find someone there in 
charge,” said Miss De Orespigney, as:she led her 


failing companion up on ‘the front ‘porch and 


made ‘her sit down.on the rustic arm-chair, while 
she herself rang the bell. 

The door was opened bya venerable man in a 
long black frock coat eneasing his tall, meagre 
form from throat to feet, and a small, round, 
black skull-eap covering his head, which was 
bald down to the rim of the eap, beneath which 
a fringe of scant-grey hair hung like a'thin silver 


e. 

“Father Moriarty!” exclaimed both ladies in 
a breath, as'they recognised the good old man. 

“Oh, Father Moriarty, I ‘am so glad to see 
you ! You can tell mealltI warit'to know. Where 
is David Lindsay? How'is-he?” inquired Gloria 
eagerly, breathlessly. 

“He is well. Come in, my child. You can 
scarcely stand. Take my arm. Miss De Cres- 
pigney, I am glad to see you. Pray walk in,” 
said the old man, as he supported Gloria into a 
broad hall with a clean floor and clean white 
walls. 

He placed her in an arm-chair, set another for 
Miss De Crespigney, and then hurried into the 
next room and brought a small glass of spirits of 
lavender, mixed with sugar and water, which he 
made Gloria drink. 

But the old flagman had followed the party into 
the hall, and now he stood, hat in hand, before 
Miss De Crespigney, saying, with mocking hu- 
miility : 

« Dere, mum, dere’s my ole marster; now yer 
can *port me for my bad behavement.” 

“ What, what, what has old John been doing, 
Miss De Crespigney ?” inquired the aged priest, 
with a smile that showed he was not expecting 
to hear of any very flagrant delinquency. 

“Tt isof no uence now, Father Moriarty. 
What I most wish to know is the meaning of all 
this that we see around us, and which is a com- 
plete surprise,” said the old lady. 

“And; oh, ‘sir, is David Lindsay here ?” in- 
quired Gloria, in low, pleading tones, 

* Not here, my child, buthe is well and doing 
well. Iwill tell you all about him presently. 
Miss De Crespigney, you ‘ask about these 
changes.” 

“I beg pardon for — you, dear 
Father Moriarty; but Mrs. Lindsay—is she 
well? Can I see her?” pleaded Gloria. 

“My child, is it possible that you have not 
heard—that you do not know ?” 

“Oh, sir, I have heard nothing—I know 


nothing. All that I find here fills me with as- 
tonishment and wonder. Tell me about my 
friends.” 


«My child, the good Dame Lindsay has been 
in Heaven these months. She passed away 
about a year ago, without any previous illness, 
quietly, painlessly, as.a child falls to sleep.” 

“Oh, no, no, no! Don’t say that. Oh, how 
cruel. Oh, my dear, dear old friend. My dear 
old friend, whose age I did so hope to comfort 
and brighten,” cried Gloria, struck to the heart 
with grief. 

“‘My good child, be consoled inthe thought 
that she has more—infinitely more comfort and 
brightness in her renewed youth and in her 
Father’s house than we could ever bestow upon 
her age here,” said the good man, earnestly. 

Bat the girl’s natural sorrow would find its 
vent in a passion of tears and sobs as she leaned 
on the shoulder of Miss De Crespigney. 

“ Let her have her ‘ery’ out. It will do her 
good. And now tell me about these changes,” 
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sid Gre old lady, as she tenderly. supported her 
weeping charge. 

“Tt can all be told in a few words. David 
Lindsay found the pirates’ money that has been 
hidden for nearly two centuries. Unlike any 
other man that I ever heard of, he believed that 
he had no right to this hidden treasure that had 
jain unclaimed on his land for so many years; 
and, as it had been won by crimes against hu- 
manity, he determined to devote it to charities 
for the benefit of humanity. One of these chari- 
ties is this asylum, which serves the double pur- 
pose of a winter shelter for the homeless poor, 
and a summer hospital for destitute infants and 
children. We had the house full of little suf- 
fevers from the cities and their poor mothers 
last season, and they nearly all got well in the 
pure air and with the sea-bathing. Even those 
few who were beyond recovery passed away in 
more ease and comfort than they could have had 
in their poor homes in the crowded.city.” 

** But how did the children get here?” 

«By steamboat, chartered twice a week to 
bring them.” 

* And all this is paid for out of David Lind- 
e2y’s pocket ?” 

“Out of the pirates’ money, a portion of 
which he has appropriated'to this purpose. And 
a'so several wealthy men and women of the 
cities have come forward to charter the boats to 
send the destitute sick children down here.” 

“Where is this young man, this David Lind- 
Bay, now ?” 

«‘ He has gone to America.” 

Gloria, whose sobs had gradually ceased as 
she listened to the story of David Lindsay’s 
magnanimity, now started up on hearing of his 
departure for the new world. 

«««Gone to America !’” she echoed, in dismay. 

«Yes, my child, he took passage in the “ Al- 
hatross,” which sailed yesterday from Liverpool 
for New York.” 

Oh, what fatality! Oh, what fatality! Oh, 
how could he have missed all my letters! One 
might have miscarried ; perhaps even two; but 
three P—Oh, Father Moriarty, are you sure, very 
sure that he got neither of them?” inquired 
Gloria, wringing her hands. 

“IT am positive, I am in the young man’s full 
confidence, my child. I know, as no other man 
does, ‘how long and trying this last year has 
been to him; how impatiently he waited for the 
firstof February to come; how on the first mail- 
day of the month he hurried to St. Inigoes to 
get the letter he hoped to find there——” 

«And which he should have found there ! Oh, 
Heavens, what fatality !” interrupted Gloria. 

* Well, my child, he went to St. Inigoes every 
mail-day during the whole month of February, 
in the hope of getting a letter—a hope that 
grew fainter and fainter as the month drew to a 
close, while he himself lost appetite and sleep, 
health and strength, until from a fine and a 
vigorous looking young fellow he looked like a 
man falling into a consumption. On the last 
of the month he gave up all hope, and sailed 
yesterday.” 

“Oh, the fatality!’ again groaned Gloria, 
wringing herhands. “On what day did he leave 
herve, Father ?” 

“On Saturday last, giving himself only time 
to reach Liverpool and go on board the steamer 
before she should sail for New York.” 

‘Oh, Aunt Agrippina,” wailed Gloria, “if I 
had only come down a week ago instead of writ- 
ing, all this might have been prevented. But I 
think he was too hasty. Oh, I do think he was 
too hasty. If he did not-geta letter from me he 
might have made allowance for accidents; he 
might even have written to me, or come to see 
me before going so far away.” 

“TI suggested that course to him; but he told 
me that his honour was pledged not to seek you 
either by writing or visiting, until you yourself 
should recall him. Besides, he said that he 
would not practice on your sympathies, or on 
your generosity. He would owe your hand to 
your love. He took all the newspapers contain- 


ing the society news for the sake of seeing your 
name in the list of those appearing at the re- 
ceptions, balls, &c., of the sedson. He supposed 
that you were leadinga gayand congenial life in 





the city, and that you wished to forget him. In 
that supposition he went abroad, an almost 
broken-hearted man.” 

“Do not weep so, child. Believe me it is all 
for the best,” said Miss De «Crespigney, who, 
being very well satisfied with the turn affairs 
had taken, was well qualified to declare—*“ All 
for the best.” 


(To be Cortinwetl.) 





A TREE THAT BAINS. 


Tue Consul of the Uniited States df Columbia 
in the Department of Tuereto, Peru, ‘has:recently 
ealled the attention of President Prato to a re- 
markable tree which exists im ‘the forests ad- 
joining the village of Moyebamiba. This tree, 
known to the natives as‘Tamai4Caspi (rain tree), 
is about 58feet in height:atifullgrowth, and the 
diameter of its trunk is @bout ‘39 inches. It 
absorbs and condenses ‘the «moisture in'the at- 
mosphere with astonishing:energy,and it is said 
that water constantly exuttes ‘from its'trunk and 
falls like rain from its branches. Soebundant 
is the water supply that the «soil mear by is 
turned into a marsh. Thettree:givesforth most 
water when the rivers are Gny during the 
summer season, and when water generally is 
scarce. Its cultivation ds proposed ‘throughout 
the axill regions of Peru. ; 
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THE SUN AND THE MIGE-CAN. 


Accorpiyre to the “Canada Farmer,” Daviil| 
Long, of Aurora, Ill, who carries milk ‘to the! 
cheese fastory, had his milk-can turned bottom } 
up on @ ‘table near the kitchen door to be 
purified ‘bythe sun. This‘was the usual place’ 
of sunning ‘themilk-can. One day, about noon, 
Mrs. Long discovered thesmell of burning wood, 
and called the attention of Mr. Long to it. After’ 
some search the found the window blind above 
the can on fire. A hole had already been burned 
through, and as the blind wasopen, the fire was 
about to burn into the weather boards of the 
house. Had the family been from home, no 
doubt the house would have been burned. The 
fire was caused by the hollow, bright bottom of 
the milk-can forming a concave reflector, which 
gathered the parallel rays of the sun into a focus 
with suflicient power to set fire to wood. 











AN UNNATURAL MARRIAGE. 
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Ir was a fine day in the summer of 1874. 

A group of fashionables occupied the settees 
on a piazza watching the steamer disgorge her 
passengers. 

Yorke Westerly and Paul Berthold strolled 
down smoking their cigars, and chatting gaily. 

«T do hope we shall be favoured with some 
new face to-day,” remarked Berthold, “for posi- 
tively Iam sick of the never-varying smiles of 
the Lamsons, and Bell Stanhope is absolutely a 
bore with her ‘ Yes, sirs,’ and ‘No, sirs.’ It 
would be a relief to have some one to quarrel 
with.” 

«Too hot,” said Westerly, shading his eyes. 

“Heavens! Whatafoot! Jove! Westerly! 
only look at her:” 

“Who? what?—if I may ask.” 

«'There—the small figuve in black. What a 
becoming hat! Tl wager a box of gloves her 
hair is her own. She’s in black, but I hope she 
isn’t a widow. They are dangerous creatures 
generally.” 

Westerly followed the glance of his friend, 
and saw a fair, slight woman standing alone, 
waiting for her baggage to be put on the wag- 

on. 
. She wore black throughout; her face was a 
little flushed, for she knew people were looking 
at her. 

Her hair and eyes were dark brown, her fea- 





tures clearly cut, and the lines and curves around 


a mouth and chin inexpressibly sweet and ten- 
er. 

Berthold gazed upon her in a sort of helpless 
fascination, and was totally unconscious of his 
rudeness until Westerly drew him away. 

Her name was written on the hotel register in 
fair well-cut letters—Helen Byrne. Nothing 
more. 

Miss Byrne had dined on board, and did not 
come down till tea-time. 

Then she wore a plain white muslin dotted 
with ‘black. 

Berthold sat opposite her, and made ‘an at- 
tempt to eat. 

But he failed signally. He salted his tea, and 
put sugar on his toast, and upset the cream on 
Miss Stanhope’s pink dress. 

Miss Byrne went immediately to her room. 
Three days passed. 

In spite of Berthold’s varied attempts he had 
not succeeded in exchanging a single word with 
this woman whom he so passionately admired. 
She held aleofifrom all. 

But Berthdli’s:good fairy was at work for him, 
and one day tthe long-wished for opportunity 
occurred. 

He was out for a couple of hours fishing in 
one of the many trout brooks which abounded. 
the hotel, and while idly lying beneath a tree 
looking up to the ;zilacid sky, he heard a step, 
and he feltwather‘than saw that Miss Byrne was 
near. 

eoming Gown ithe opposite bank— 
her that dm ther thand—a i 4 of cardinal 
‘flowers thanging ifheir crimson glory over her 


|| ‘bladk dress. 


‘The stream was spanned yy moss-grown log, 
washed ‘bythe water, andatithe best but a very 
Miss Byme «cameon deciteilly, stepped upon 
ithe ‘traitorous tbridge—it tummed—and she was 

‘Whe water was deep at that point, but in fall- 
ing ‘she had caught at the branch of an over- 

ing ‘tree, andl saved herself from total im- 
mersion, but her position, though not exactly 
dangerous, was.at least unpleasant enough. 

Berthold rushed down the bank, and into the 
stream, and ‘brought her to the shore. 

“Thankyou. I was awkward. I am afraidI 
have put you to some inconvenience,” glancing 
at his wet clothing. 

“You have given me a great pleasure, Miss 
Byrne, the pleasure of your acquaintance, for I 
shall claim that. Will you admit that claim ?” 

He had taken her hand, and was regarding her 
with his soul in his eyes. 

“T did not come here to make acquaintances. 
And I do not know your name,” she said. 

“My name is Paul Berthold. I am an artist. 
Make me happy by assuring me that we shall be 
friends.” 

«Excuse me. 
a real friendship. 

“But I may speak to you, may I not?” he 
asked, eagerly. 

Yes,” she said, “you may speak to me, and 
now I will go up to the house. It is getting 
chilly.” 

«Pardon me. I had forgotten your bath.” 

This was the beginning of their acquaintance, 
and Berthold lost no time in following it up. He 
brought her flowers and books, and in a thousand 
ways made her lonesome life more bright and 
cheerful. 

People began to talk ; Paul Berthold, wealthy, 
aristocratic and handsome, had for years been 
the special object of managing mothers and 
mancuvring daughters, and now to see him ap- 
propriated by a mere little nobody was mortify- 
ing in the extreme. 

Mrs. Berthold, his haughty lady mother, 
arrived in August, and though she was horrified 
at the condition of things, she was too wise to 
intimate anything of the kind to Paul. 

From the very first the guests were sure there 
was something suspicious about Helen Bryne, 
and time confirmed them in their belief. She 
received long letters posted at an obscure town, 
and after their reception she was invariably sad, 
and her face sometimes bore traces of weeping. 


It is a solemn thing to promise 


»” 





‘ Besides, she had more than once been seen near 
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midnight, wrapped in a heavy shawl, and hurry- 
ing along, evidently fearful of being observed. 

Yorke Westerly meanwhile looked on silently ; 
no one knew what he thought, for he was not 
given to much conversation. Two hard years’ 
service in the army had injured his health, and 
a wound in the shoulder had procured him a 
three months’ furlough which he was now enjoy- 
ing. 

One day the mail brought Helen Bryne a 
letter. Westerly handed it toher. Her hand 
trembled as she took it, she grew very pale, and 
went immediately to her room. 

Berthold wandered about the garden discon- 
solately, and Westerly went down to the lake 
side. 

Partially screened beneath an old boat-house, 
Yorke Westerly sat and watched the progress of 
the storm. By-and-bye he heard voices; one 
was a woman’s ; he could not mistake those clear, 
silvery tones. 

“Go, no—I must return 4o the house.” 

The low, deep tones of a man replied, and 
through the gloom Westerly distinctly saw a tall 
figure leap down the bank and into a boat, and 
the next moment something dark and wet swept 
by him. He put out his hand and stayed its 


course. The face of Helen Bryne gleamed white 
as marble through the mist. 

“Miss Byrne!” he exclaimed, “is it possi- 
ble ?” 

“Hush!” she said, under her breath; “and 
unloose my arm. 
in.” 


It is late, and I wish to go 


“Yes ; but you cannot go in without passing 














through the company. They are all on the piazza 
watching the storm.” 

She clasped her hands slowly, with something 
like despair in the gesture. 

** May I help you,” heasked, obeying a sudden 
impulse; “I promise you to be faithful and 
true, and silent as the tomb, always.” 

She regarded him steadily, the swift flashes of 
lightning showing her the dark, powerful face 
with the great, steadfast grey eyes bent upon her. 
She put out her hand and touched his. 

“T need a friend here, and I will take you.” 

“Thank you; and now allow me to conduct 
you to the house; you and I have been out 
walking, and were caught in the shower.” 

They went up the broad, gravelled walk to- 
gether, in full view of a large portion of those 
who had assembled on the piazza. 

Berthold stepped quickly forward when he 
perceived them, a shade of annoyance darkened 
his fine face. 

“Indeed, Westerly, I did not know that you 
were so sentimentally inclined as to prefer the 
open air in a thunderstorm.” 

“Nor do I. But necessity has no choice. 
We were caught in the rain, but I thought of 
the old boat-house. It afforded us a partial 
shelter. I am afraid Miss Byrne had the worst 
of it.” 

Berthold bent over her. 

“T shall be troubled about you,” he said, 
almost tenderly—“ you will get dry clothes at 
once, will you not ?” 

“Certainly,” she said, more gently than was 
her wont—‘“I am not partial to the water cure. 


, Good-night, gentlemen,” and she hurried off 


up the hall stairs. 

The next day there was a picnic at Red Hill. 

Miss Byrne found herself mounted on a 
spirited horse with Berthold at her bridle-rein. 

All day he haunted her like a shadow. She 
tried her best to freeze him away, but the colder 
she was the more devoted he grew. 

It was almost sunset before they set out to 
return. 

Suddenly a large white hawk flew down the 
path before their horses, and Helen’s horse shied 
—turning from the beaten path—and rushed 
wildly off through the tangled underwood. 

Berthold followed at the top of his animal’s 
speed, and caught her bridle just as her alarmed 
beast was about to plunge down a ledge which 
overhung a deep ravine. 

He lifted Helen from the saddle—alll his passion 
glowing red in his face, and before he was aware, 
it leaped from his lips. 

“Thank Heaven ! you are safe ! And I love you, 
Helen ! Heaven only knows how madly! What 
can you say to me?” 

She was very pale, and spoke with an effort. 

“TI cannot listen to you. Let us hasten to 
rejoin the company.” 

He put his arm around her, but she shrank 
from his touch. 

“Oh, Helen! he cried—*“ you do not, cannot 
mean to repulse me!” 

«Mr. Berthold—” she said quietly—and her 
voice seemed to congeal as it fell on the air— 
“it is a crime for you to speak to me thus—and 
it is criminal for me tolisten. A gulf as impass- 
able as the seas of Eternity separates us! And 
even were it not for that, I could not answer 
otherwise, for I do not love you!” 

‘Oh, unsay those words, Helen! I do not ask 
you to love me now! I will wait until I can teach 
you to love me! Only give me a little hope to 
cling to.” 

“TI can give you nothing. I am grateful to 
you, but I do not wish to deceive you. I do not 
—and I never shall love you! And let this subject 
never again be alluded to between us!” 

A week after Westerly was out gunning, He 
spent most of his time in the woods now. 

The half-dozen fashionable young ladies of his 
set who had come to the house simply because 
Captain Westerly had chosen to spend his fur- 
lough there, were in despair; they had smiled 
and coquetted, and played the agreeable in vain 
—Westerly was invulnerable. f 

This afternoon his luck had been poor. He 
had seen nothing whatever worth the powder, 
and just as he was turning homeward a robin 
flew past him, and perched on a little tree. 
Some cruel impulse made him raise his rifle 
and fire. 

The bird flew away unharmed, but as Westerly 
started forward Helen Byrne emerged from the 
thicket, her light coloured robed covered with 
her own blood, which was flowing profusely from 
a ghastly wound in her arm. 

Westerly grew cold with apprehension. She 
smiled faintly up in the horror-stricken face 
bending over her. 

“You promised to be my friend once,” she 
said, “and now I have something to remember 
you by.” 

“Good Heavens!” he cried, “what have I 
done ? Miss Byrne, I feel like avillain. In what 
words dare I ask your forgiveness ?” 

“It‘is granted you freely on the condition 
that you never shoot another harmless bird 
again. It is cruel, may I not say unmanly ?” 

“TT admit it. And I promise. The birds here- 
after are safe.”’ 

She turned into a by-path, and terminated 
the interview. 

Westerly picked up his rifle. He was thinking 
intently. Ina manner reviewing his own life. 
He was thirty years of age, and as yet he had 
never an emotion for any woman stronger than 
admiration. He wondered at it greatly. He was 
not heartless—he knew that well enough—but 
the image of no woman occupied his heart. 
Mother and sisters had died while he was a mere 
boy, and his father had been taken from him in 
his early youth. He knew nothing of the 





delights off home and its loves. He had not 
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suffered for attention, but he knew that it was 
paid him mainly on account of his wealth, and 
he treated it accordingly. 

But now within a few days, he had grown un- 
accountably restless—nothing pleased him ; he 
wearied of exertion, and he wearied of idleness. 
Paul Berthold had laughingly suggested that he 
was in love—and Westerly had joined in the 


ugh. 

But now he felt as if Paul had not been far 
from right. Miss Stanhope met him on the 

jiazza. 

“Oh! Captain Westerly ! such a strange thing 
has happened, there are two military-looking 
men here inquiring for Helen Bryne, and con- 
versing in very low tones with the landlord.” 

. Westerly followed the glance of his companion. 
Helen was approaching the house slowly, and 
with apparent effort. 

She did look pale, there was almost an expres- 
sion of painon herface. Westerly hurried down 
to meet her, but had hardly spoken a half-dozen 
words to her, when the hand of a tall man was 
laid on her shoulder. 

Madame,” said the new comer, “it is my un- 
pleasant duty to arrest you. Mrs. Helen Fair- 
fax, you are charged with being a spy. Since 
August last, you have been a bird of passage. 
Your husband is a colonel. Why you have 
selected this retired and out-of-the-way place I 
cannot determine. Youknow best. Butcertain 
it is, that since your stay here, you have several 
times been seen in close communication with an 
outlaw. Papers have passed between you, and 
it is plainly evident that he has brought you 
tidings, and received your communications in re- 
turn. In your room a letter has been found, 
which is in itself sufficient to convict you.” 

Helen looked at Westerly. Hestill stocd close 
beside her—his dark, searching eyes resting on 
her face. 

Berthold, first red, and then pale, stood a 
little removed, and behind him, flushed and 
triumphant, his mother and a half dozen other 
ladies. 

«What have you to say ?” said the officer. 

« Nothing.” 

“You are here known as Helen Bryne. Do 
you deny that you are the wife of Edward Fair- 
fax ?” 


de 

** How, then, do you explain being here under 
an alias ?” . 

«‘My name is Helen Bryne Fairfax. I judged 
it best to drop the last name.” 

«*Why? may I ask.” 

She smiled scornfully, but kept silent. 

Westerly spoke a few words aside with Colonel 
Beale. ; 

“Certainly, if you wish it, Captain Westerly.” 

Helen was allowed to go to her room—a guard 
was set at the door—and the company adjourned 
to the drawing-room to talk it over. 

Westerly took a sail, and did not come in 
until midnight. Berthold sat in one corner of 
the room painfully distrait—mortified, but flatter- 
ing himself that no one had observed his 
partiality for this Mrs. Fairfax. 

Mrs. Berthold watched him with aself-satisfied 
air; well pleased with herself for the part she 
had taken in causing Mrs. Fairfax’s arrest— 
although she had been obliged to demean herself 
by peeping into trunks and drawers, and reading 
private papers. 

The next morning, when Colonel Beale and 
his prisoner departed, every one was anxious to 
see how she would bear it. 

And she was calm and pale as she came down, 
leaning on the arm of Sergeant Thomas. 

In the lower hall, Yorke Westerly came for- 
ward. 

**T will relieve you of your charge, if you please, 
sergeant” he said, drawing the hand of Helen 
within his arm. 

She looked up at him with surprise. 

“You will not be offended at the liberty I 
have taken, Mrs. Fairfax? I am going to-day 
to rejoin my regiment, and shall have the 
pleasure of attending you.” 

“IT am very glad,” she said, simply. 

**T promised once to be your friend, you know,” 
he said, in a subdued voice. 





They met Berthold. Helen looked at him, 
half put out her hand, but he hesitated, reddened, 
and turned away. 

“A summer friend,” she said, almost sadly, 
but then he is not to blame.” 

On the boat Mrs. Fairfax said to Westerly : 

“ Your kindness to me demands my confidence. 
Shall I tell you all my story ?” 

“No,” he replied, “not now. I will not listen 
to it until you are free from this absurd charge. 
For I am sure you will be free. They can prove 
nothing against you. AndI have perfect con- 
fidence in your loyalty.” 

“Thank you.” 

Owing to the influence of Westerly, it was 
only two days before Helen was brought before 
the proper authorities to answer to the charge 
made against her. The examination was very 
brief. Nothing could be proved against her, and 
after a little while she was dismissed. 

Captain Westerly had not forsaken her. He 
had been near through it all, and when she was 
acquitted he said to her: 

“Now, Mrs. Fairfax, I am ready to listen to 
your story. I do not ask your confidence through 
idle curiosity, but because my understanding 
your situation fully, I may be better able to 
serve you.” 

“You are right. I shall tell you my little 
history with pleasure. My father was a wealthy 
merchant—I was his only child. We lived in 
style. The estate of Mr. Fairfax adjoined ours. 
Edward was his eldest son. He was six years 
my senior. <A youth of arrogant, haughty dis- 
position, cruel in the extreme. 

“When I was seven years of age Mrs. Fairfax 
and my father had entered into a solemn com- 
pact of betrothal between their children. All 
through my childhood and early youth I had a 
strong, unconquerable dislike for Edward Fair- 
fax. And he seemed to take special pains in 
turning my dislike into positive hatred. He 
tormented me continually. He seemed to be 
jealous of everything that I loved, and I remem- 

er once that he tore a blue tissue dress I had, 

because I said I liked it better than anything I 
had ever seen. Of course this system did not 
win my love, and as I grew older, I felt for my 
intended husband nothing but the bitterest 
hatred. 

** At fourteen I was sent to finish my education. 
I was just the age when impressions are most 
readily received and retained. True, I did not 
see thiags in those days with the clearness with 
which I see them now. 

“ Edward Fairfax had just arrived home from 
college, and though the boy’s coarseness was 
obscured by the man’s polish, I saw that the 
inner nature remained unchanged. 

* He was handsome, accomplished—perhaps 
talented—but he was the same, cold, cynical 
Lucifer as of old, and his disposition was so 
dominant and positive that I never could meet 
him without an involuntary shudder of dread. 
In a few weeks I fairly loathed him. 

“Tf left alone with him I dreaded him as I 
would a hyena. I kept my own maid, Altha, 
constantly with me, lest I might be left alone 
with Edward. One day he asked me to ride. On 
this occasion I answered him as usual. I 
did not wish to go. I saw his dark cheek flush 
slowly. He handed me into the carriage and we 
set off without a word. He urged the horses on 
at their utmost speed, and we were soon whirling 
along the shores of the river. 

“We came at last toa private way—a green 
lane leading down to the lake, the gate to which 
was closed. A boy leaned over the post, looking 
at us. Fairfax drew in his horses. 

«Open the gate, you imp!’ he shouted to the 
boy, who drew himself up proudly. 

“Oh, you are not my master,” he replied. 

“ Fairfax grew dark with rage. He lifted his 
heavy whip and brought it down upon the boy’s 
forehead with such force that he sunk to the 
ground. My blood boiled. I snatched the whip 
from his hand, and struck him with all my might. 
I think he carries the red scar on his cheek to 
this day. He wrenched the whip from me, with 
something like admiration blazing from his eyes. 
Then he pinioned me to his breast in a grasp 
like iron. 





“*« My little tigress. 
tame you.’ 

“A moment he held me thus, gloating over 
my helpless terror; then he alighted, threw 
open the gate, tossed the still inanimate body of 
the boy aside, and drove through. At the lake 
side he lifted me out and offered me his arm. 

“** We will go up farther, if you please, Helen. 
The shore is bolder.’ 

“I repelled him bya gesture, and followed 
him sullenly. He led me toa high bluff, over- 
looking a rocky gulf half full of s t water 
and dead trees. He stepped to the extreme 
verge and peeped over. 

«*A hundred feet, sheer descent,’ he said, 
meditatively, ‘a splended chance for one who 
wanted to put a period tohislife. Come hither, 
Helen, and look down with me.’ 

“His face was positively demoniac as he 
turned it towards me. I clutcheda willow shrub 
for support. He tore me away from it, dragged 
me to the brink of the precipice, and, seizing me 
in his arm, held me far out over the abyss. I 
would not scream, though I expected moment- 
arily to be dashed to atoms. 

*** Helen,’ he said, speaking in a low tone of 
intense passion, ‘in all your life you have never 


It will be rare sport to 


kissed me. Now, Iam going to buy a caress of 
you. Kiss me, or I swear by Heaven I will let 
you drop!’ 


** My blood curdled, but I was decided. I feared 
him more than death. 

“ Do as you like,’ I said, ‘ but I will never kiss 
you, never! I hate youasI never dreamed an 
hour ago of hating anyone.’ 

“You little imp! I might crush the life out 
of you in a moment, butI will not do it. I will 
crush you by degrees. You do not love me— 
you never will—but you are to marry me. And 
then I will be revenged, aye, revenged! You 
shall live to feel the power of Edward Fairfax 
when he is your husband.’ 

“He drew me back, and I sunk down ona rock 
behind me more dead than alive. He was silent 
all the way home. At the door of my father’s 
house he said: 

“Tt has been a jolly ride, Helen, hasn’t it? 
Sometime we will repeat it.’ 

“But I must not linger so over details. I will 
pass the time swiftly until Iwas nineteen. On 
my nineteenth birthday my marriage was to be 
solemnised. As the time drew near I was filled 
with direful dread. 

“Well, the tenth of November came. I 
thanked Heaven that the sun did not shine. 
The day was as grey as ashes and sackcloth. 

“They dressed me in splendid robes which 
had been procured for the occasion: they put 
the orange blossoms in my hair, and clasped my 
arms with the pearls which were the gift of Mr. 
Fairfax, and which burnt me like serpents of 
fire. 

“T listened to the voice of the clergyman—it 
seemed to come from a vast distance—but I had 
no power to make the responses. My voice failed 
me utterly. They took my silence for consent, 
and upheld by the iron arm of Fairfax I went 
through with the ceremony. When all was over, 
and he turned tosalute me, I fell to the floor a dead 
weight, and it was weeks before I was again con- 
scious of existence. 

“They told me I had been very ill, and must 
lie quiet, without troubling myself to think. I 
looked around me vaguely. The place where I 
lay was new to me. It was not my own cheerful 
room at home. The hangings were dark purple, 
and I missed the shadow of the oleanders against 
the window. Athla, my faithful servant, 
divined the unspoken question I would have 
asked. 

“Some months passed, during which I saw 
very little of my husband. At that time I almost 
blessed the war, because it freed me from his 
presence. In March he was more frequently at 
home. Those were terrible days to me. He 
would sit by my side, and with his arms around 
me, smother me in kisses so wild and fierce that 
the conviction grew upon me that I had wedded 
a maniac. At times his conduct savoured so 
strongly of insanity that I could hardly doubt 
but he was crazed. Now I know that it was the 





effect of the stimulants he constantly indulged in. 
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“ But from thismoment my resolve was taken. 
I would flee from my father, from everything, 
but to be free from that inhuman fiend. On the 
departure of my husband with his regiment, he 
said to me: 

««* Helen, think of it as you will, but in my 
own wild fashion I love you. No other woman 
could ever influence me as you have done. You 
will remain here and await my return. I have 
not yet had all the vengeance I will have upon 
you for refusing to give me your heart. And do 
not think of fleeing from me, for I warn you I 
will move heaven and earth to have you back.’ 

‘As soon as he was gone I fled. I remained 
away six months, and once I heard from home 
through Japhet Stone. My father was dead; 
Colonel Fairfax was still in the army, but he 
had set pursuers on my track, and I might ex- 
pect to be seized at any time. The threats of 
Stone to expose my whereabouts to my husband 
had the desired effect, and I gave him all the 
ready money I had. 

«He wrote the letters which I received, and 
which depressed me so much that everyone 
noticed it. He it was with whom you saw me 
that night by the lake, and he it was who, when 
he found I had no more money to give him, for 
a small consideration exposed me to Mrs. Bert- 
hold, representing me as a spy, and owing to 
her influence I was arrested. There, thatis the 
whole story. 

“ You wonder, perhaps, that I have kept my 
private circumstances sosecret; but I dared not 
breathe my history to any living being, so fear- 
ful has been, and still is, my dread of being dis- 
covered by Edward Fairfax.” 

‘I thank you for your confidence, Mrs. Fair- 
fax. And now tell me what you propose to do. 
If I am oflicious, let me be excused when you re- 
member that I have only twenty-four hours in 
which to act for you. My furlough has just ex- 

ired.” 

“ {donot know. Iam so confused I cannot 
think clearly. Will youadvise me?” 

“ And if so, I must seem impertineut, I fear, 
What are your qualifications? Imean for what 
are you adapted ?” . 

**T could teach, I think. I have a good edu- 
cation, besides a thorough knowledge of French 
and music. 

« How very fortunate. I have just received a 
letter from my cousin, Vance Northcroft, who has 
charge of a seminary some fifteen miles west of 
this place. His preceptress has recently married. 
The salary is not large, but sufficient for the 
wants of one woman. If you will accept the 
place I will give you a letter to him.” 

**T shall be only too grateful.” 

“And now, my friend,” he said, rising, “I 
must bid you good-bye. I leave the city in 
twenty minutes. I hope you will be suited with 
the position Northcroft will give you. I might 
have offered you money, but I knew it would be 
rejected.” 

“T thank you for judging me so correctly. I 
do not want charity,” she said proudly. 

“No. And now, good-bye. I may never see 
you again: Iam going where life is held by a 
frail thread ; but something tells me that some- 
time we sl 
more satisfactory. 

He took her hand, bowed low over it, and left 
her alone. 

4 tt cS ce “ 








The last final battle had been fought. The 
red clouds of smoke which hung 
heights were turning to a dull grey, for the sun 
had set and the gloom of early night was falling 
when Captain Westerly and a few detailed men 
were searching the field for the wounded. A 
heap of slain impeded their progress. Westerly 
saw, amid the grey, worn uniform, the glitter of 
epaulettes. He spoke to an orderly. 

“Lend me a hand here, John; I think this 
man is living. A colonel, I should judge by 
his dress.” 

They lifted up the stalwart form—a man 
in the early prime of life, with the crim- 
son blood gushing slowly from a wound in his 
side. 

He swore when they moved him, but then it 


iall meet again, under circumstances | 
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was no unusual thing fora wounded man to 
swear, and they gave it no heed, but bore him 
carefully to the temporary hospital erected for 
the wounded that were too badly hurt to be sent 
elsewhere. 

Something about the dark, repellent face 
fascinated Yorke Westerly. He did not go out, 
but remained standing by while the surgeon 
looked at the wound. 

“Well, doctor, what is to be expected?” he 
asked. 

“ Death within twelve hours,” said the sur- 
geon, wiping his probe; “there is an inward 
hemorrhage.” 

The officer heard and opened his eyes. 

“ You think I’m done for, do you ?” he asked. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the surgeon ; “ you will not 
see another sunrise.” 

An oath rose to the man’s lips, quickly 
smothered in a moan of pain. Westerly ap- 
proached him, and spoke gently as a woman. 

“Is there nothing I can do for you. No 
friends to write to ?”’ 

“Blight friends!” he interrupted, coarsely ; 
“they are a bore. No, there is no one in the 
world who feels any anxiety to know if I am 
dead or living.” 

** Your mother ” began Westerly. 

“Hush! she died when I was an infant. I 
got my heart of fire and tempest from her. I 
have no relative. Somewhere in the world is a 
woman I made my wife, and I loved her; but 
you would call it a strange kind of love. But 
cruelly and brutally as I treated her, I would at 
any time have given my right hand to have 
heard her say ‘ Edward,’ as I know she could have 
said it.” 

A light flashed upon the mind of Westerly. 

“Will you tell me yourname ?” heasked. 

**T am known as Edward Fairfax.” 

“And your wife was Helen Byrne ?” 

“Yes, do you know her?” his eyes flashed 
with something of their old, fierce light; “have 
you dared——” 

He stopped abruptly, a stream of blood im- 
peding his utterance. 

He tossed his arms about, clutching the bed- 
spread above him, and then lay back quiet. The 
purple hue of pain died out of his face and left 
it bronzed marble. 

The soul of Edward Fairfax had passed the 
portals of Eternity. 

Yorke Westerly took charge of the body, and 
at midnight it was laid in a grave his own men 
had prepared, and a board bearing the name of 
Colonel Edward Fairfax was placed to mark the 

ot. 

A little later he. came home. 

People all remarked on it, and wondered that 
they had never before suspected how strongly 
Captain Westerly was attached to his cousin, 
Professor Northeroft. 

School was out when he reached the seminary, 
and Helen was sitting on the piazza sewing. 

How red her cheeks grew at the sight of 
him. 

He took both her outstretched hands and drew 
her into the parlour before she spoke. Then he 
said : 

«“ Helen—the time has come when I can call 
you Helen.” 

She looked at him inquiringly—doubt, fear 
and hope struggling together on her beautiful 
face. 

“T do not understand, Captain Westerly.” 

“ Helen, your husband is dead. The hand of 
Him has at last broken that unholy union.” 

She grew very pale, and put her hand to her 
forehead in a sort of composed manner, like one 
awakening from heavy sleep. 

“ Are you trifling with me, sir?” _ 

** No, dear.” 

Evidently she did not notice the latter unusual 
word, for she only said : 

“Heaven forbid that the death of any one of 
His creatures should make me glad.” 

She sat down and leaned her face on her folded 
arms. Westerly walked slowly back and forth 
across the floor. She lifted her face at last. 
There were tears in her eyes. 

“T never thought to weep for him,” she said ; 











“but in his dreadfal way I think he loved me. 
Perhaps He forgave him at the last.” 

Westerly spoke abruptly. 

“Helen, you will think it neither time nor 
place to say what I am about to say, but circum- 
stances must always be allowed. I love you; I 
have loved you from the very first moment I saw 
you. What will you say to me, Helen ?”’ 

He held her hands in his, and drew her close 
to him, so that he could look down into the 
sweet, blushing face, and into the clear, soft 
eyes. 

«T can say yes, Mr. Westerly!” 


In six months they were married. BR. H. 








FACETLA, 





APPROPRIATE NAMES. 

For a printer’s wife, Em; for a sport’s wife, 
Betty ; for a lawyer’s wife, Sue ; for a teamster’s 
wife ; Carrie ; for a fisherman’s wife, Netty ; for 
a shoemaker’s wife, Peggy; for a carpet-man’s 
wife, Mattie; for an auctioneer’s wife, Biddy ; 
for a chemist’s wife, Ann Eliza; for an engi- 
neer’s wife, Bridget; for a hatter’s wife, Hattie. 


A READY ANSWER. 


In a little village in the North of Ireland 
lived two old inhabitants known by the names 
of Darby and Pat, each in their own way rather 
eccentric and always ready with their answers. 
The former was one day taking his usual walk, 
when he met his friend Pat, and asked, “ What 
toime moight it be now ?” 

Pat, having a short stick in his hand, gave 
Darby a sharp crack over the head with it, 
and said: 

“ It’s just shtruck wan.” 

Darby, looking up a little surprised, but 
always ready, said: 

« 'T'roth and it’s a locky job I wasn’t here an 
hour sooner !” 


A youne lady who did not believe in nature 
unadorned was epigrammatically dismissed by 
a female critic as follows: “She’s only a 
chromo.” 

A SENSE OF PROPERTY. 


Borantcat Oxip Gent (in the Brighton Gar- 
dens): ‘Can you tell me, my good man, ifthis 
plant belongs to the ‘Arbutus’ family ?” 

GARDENER (curtly): “No, sir, it doan’t. It 
b’longs to the Corporation !” —Punch. 


De Broeuir’s Doinc.—The political situation 
in France—an imbroglio. —Punch. 


A youne English clergyman in a country 
parish recently revealed some of the secrets of 
the prison-house : 

‘Oh, there are four of us whose churches are 
neighbours, and we have a whist party every 
week, and the loser writes the Sunday sermons 
for the party.” 


DAMP GRASS. 


Snaver: * Missis ses the milk’s more than 
’arf water, an’ she’ll have to deal sumwares 
else, if ’taint no better.” 

Miixman: “ Well, my dear, you must tell 
your missis that I’m very sorry, but them cows 
of mine will eat damp grass, and I can’t per- 
went ’em this weather.” 


A Norep surgeon says that the reason women 
can’t throw missiles as accurately as men is 
because their shoulder blades are set too far 
forward. 


A SHY YOUNG MAN. 


Mr. Kriparrick selected as the hero of his 
story a shy young man of Scotland, who for 
fourteen years had wooed the lassie of his heart. 
One night, Jamie, for that wasthe young man’s 
name, called to see Jennie, and there was a 
terrible look about his eyes, just as there is 
sometimes when they’ve made up their minds to 
pop the question. And Jamie came in and sat 
down by the fire, just as he had done every 
Tuesday and Friday night for fourteen long 
years, and he talked of the weather and the 
cattle and the crops, and the stock-market, I 
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was going to say—but no, they didn’t talk 
about that. And finally Jamic says, “ Jennie, 
I’ve known you for a long time now.” 

“ Yes, Jamie,” said she. 

*« And—I’ve thought I’'dalways like to—know 
you, Jennie.” 

« ¥-e-s—Jamie.” 

« And so I’ve bought—a lot—Jennie.” 

« Y-e-s—J-a-m-i-e.” 

“ So—that—when——” 

“ Yes—Jamie—yes.” 

“When we're dead we can lay our bones to- 
gether 

The idiot had gone and bought a lot in a 
graveyard. But Jennie wasn’t discouraged. She 
knew her man well—after fourteen years she 
ought to—and so she said, gently, “ Jamie.” 

“ Yes, Jennie.” 

“Don’t you think ’twould be better to lay 
our bones together while we’re alive ?” 


A HOME THRUST. 


octor: “ Now tell me, colonel, how do. you 
feel when you've killed a man?” 
CoroneL: “Oh, very well ; thank you, doctor, 
—how do you?” 


Ir is the duty of a gallant man always to 
pretend to believe everything a woman says, 
out of respect to her; and never to believe any- 
thing she says, out of respect to himself. 


Ir an Indian woman is a squaw, is an Indian 
baby necessarily a squawling ? 


**No one would take you for what you are,” 
said an old-fashioned gentleman to a dandy, who 
had more hair than brains. “ Why?” was im- 
mediately asked. “Because they cannot see 
your ears.” 


«Tr one could change himself into any animal 
he pleased,” said a pompous young man, “I 
think I should prefer to change myself into an 
ass. “That wouldn’t be much of a change,” 
sneered a satirical young lady. 

“ARE you married, my dear?” asked an old 
gentleman of a pretty girl with whom he chanced 
to be sitting in a railroad carriage. “No,” said 
she; “but I’ve sued a fellow fora breach of 
promise.” 

OUR TOURIST’S COMPANION. P 
(Being Particulars Omitted from most Guide- 
Books.) 
IRELAND. 


‘Turrr are several hot springs at Boyle. 

The “natest” town in “Ould Oireland” is 
Trim. 

For a “lark” on the extreme “Q.T.” there is 
no place like Sli-go. 

Feather-beds are largely manufactured at 


wn. 

The “straight tip” can always be had at 
Tipperary. 

Money-lenders are plentiful at Athlone. 

Wages are always good at Lough Erne. 

There is no lack of “tin” at Lough Foyle. 

Cork always “ goes on swimmingly.” 

At Armagh there is an extensive armoury, 
and another at Swords Castle. 

The fishermen at Lough Swilly are copious 
drinkers. 

Beware of assault and battery at Knockmele- 
down. 

Cahir is a “ divil-may-Cahir” sort of place. 

Ulster has an extensive cape projecting from 
it. 
ne young ladies are plentiful at Bel(le)-. 


t. 

School-children will not learn lessons at Con- 
naught. 

Limerick Races are generally the occasion of 
a “ Munster Meeting.” —Funny Folks. 

Tue Lanavace or Firours.—A miller’s prices- 
current. —Funny Folks. 





Her Masesty has been pleased to approve 
the appointment of the Rev. T. Valpy French, 
late Fellow of University College, Oxford, and 
for many years Head of the College at Lahore, to 
be the first Bishop of the newly-created See of 
Lahore. 








STATISTICS. 





French Wurat Cror.— Mr. G. Gibson 
Richardson gives the following estimate of the 
wheat crop and consumption of wheaten bread 
in mee, made in an article in the “ Journal 
des Débats” of Friday, the 28th of September, 
signed by J. H. Johanet :—‘ The house of B. Es- 
tienne has just issued its annual estimate of the 
crop of wheat in France, and puts it at 32,600,000 
quarters, which is 8,600,000 quarters below that 
of an abundant year. More recent information 
would lead us to put the crop at 34,300,000 
quarters. The land sown with wheat last year 
was 17,500,000 acres; 34,300,000 quarters is 
enough for our consumption and for seed, pro- 
vided the quality be good ; but the consumption 
is by weight, not by measure. It is not the 
29,200,000 quarters remaining after deducting 
the seed that we want, but 6,600,000 tons in 
weight, which would give us 6,200,000 tons of 
bread. This quantity of bread would be obtained 
from 29,200,000 quarters of the usual weight of 


| our wheat, which is 62 2-5 Ib. per bushel, we 
| shall not get more than 5,200,000 tons of bread 


from the 29,200,000 quarters.” 





WILL YE COME TO ME, MARY? 





Writ ye come tae me, Mary? 

When Pheebus has gone, 
* When a’s wrapt in slumber 

Sae peacefully lone ; 

Will ye come when auld Nature 
Has gane tae its rest, 

And we'll walk through the meadows 
Contentedly bleesed. 


Will ye come tae me, Mary ?P 
[li be ’neath the tree 

Where aft I’ve been waiting 
Wi’ pleasure for thee; 

And I’m sure ye'll be happy, 
For then I will tell 

What I’ve lang kept a secret 
In some littlescell. 


Sae ye’ll come, little Mary, 
When silence does reign, 
Sae softly o’er mountain, 
O’er greenwood and plain, 
And it’s happy we'll wander 
Where murmurs the stream, 
And Pll whisper the language 
That a’ lovers dream. 8. B 


ee ond 
GEMS. 


Tue worst-hearted of enemies is too often to be 
dreaded than the most kind-hearted of friends. 

Tue bosom of the bad man is a desert, and the 
passion and vices are its tigers, and hyenas, and 
serpents. 

A PLEASANT jest in time of misfortuneis courage 
to the heart, strength to the arm, and digestion 
to the stomach. 

PERFORM a good deed—speak a kind word— 
bestow a pleasant smile—and you will receive 
the same in return. The happiness you bestow 
upon others is reflected back to your own bosom. 

How many suffer by unrequited affection! 
They are attached strongly to those who return 
them cold words, indifferent looks, and even 
avoid their presence. A word that might not 
otherwise be noticed often sinks deeply in the 
heart of one whose life is bound up in another. 

He who can irritate you whenever he likes is 
your master. You had better turn rebel, by 
learning the virtue of patience. 

Kings never hear the voice of truth until they 
are dethroned, nor beauties until they have 
abdicated their charms. 








Tue electric light now illuminates Lyons 
Railway Station by means of twelve lamps. It 
is believed that 22-horse power will give the 
light of 2,400 gas-lamps using 100 litres an hour. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





Pickie Coow-Cuow.—Quarter of a peck green 
tomatoes, quarter of a peck white onions, quarter 
of a peck pickling beans, one dozen green cu- 
cumbers, one dozen greeri peppers, one large head 
of cabbage. Season with mustard, celery seed, 
salt, to suit the taste. Cover the mixture with 
best cider vinegar. Boil two hours slowly, 
continually stirring, and add two tablespoonfuls 
sweet oil while hot. 


Lavy Finerers.—Rub half a pound of butter 
into a pound of sugar; grate in the rind of two 
lemons, squeeze in the juice of one; then add 
three eggs; make it intoa roll the size of the 
middle finger ; it will spread in the oven to a 
thin cake ; dip in chocolate icing. 

Tomato Catsup.—I. Put one peck of ripe 
tomatoes in halves, boil them in a porcelain 
kettle until the pulp is all dissolved, then strain 
them well through a hair sieve and set the liquor 
on to boil, adding one ounce of salt, one of mace, 
one tablespoonful of black pepper, one teaspoon- 
ful red pepper, one tablespoonful ground cloves, 
five of ground mustard ; let them all boil together 
for five or six hours, and stir them most of the 
time. Let the mixture stand eight or ten hours 
in a cool place, add one pint of vinegar, and then 
bottle it ; seal the corks and keep in a cool, dark 
place. 

II. Take one gallon peeled tomatoes, four pods 
of red pepper; cook until tender and strain 
through a coarse sieve ; then stir in thoroughly 
four tablespoonsfuls of salt, four tablespoonfuls 
of ground black pepper, three tablespoonsfuls of 
white mustard-seed, half a tablespoonful of 
alspice, and one pint of vinegar; simmer slowly 
three or four hours; bottle while hot, and cork 
tight and the preparation will keep good for 
years. It canalso be made in winter time by 
using canned tomatoes and dried red pepper- 
pods. 


Lemon Pre wirn Frostrna.—Take one cup 
of sugar, the yolks of three eggs, one cup of 
milk, two teaspoonfuls of corn flour, the juice 
and grated peel of one lemon. Beat the yolks 
very light, add the sugar, rub the corn flour in 
with the milk, and add that and then the cinna- 
mon, and beat well together—this will make one 
pie. Line a pie-dish with a rich paste, and then 
fill with the custard, and bake. When done, 
take the white of three eggs, and beat them with 
a tablespoonful of sugar to a stiff froth, which 
spread over the top, and brown in the oven. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 








Two additional peers will be entitled to take 
their seats at the meeting of Parliament, viz., 
the Earl of Ranfurly and Baron Windsor, the 
former of whom attained his majority on August 
14 last, and the latter on the 27th following. 

Tuer names of their Royal Highnesses Prince 
Albert Victor and Prince George of Wales appear 
in the last issue of the “Navy List” as naval 
cadets, their commissions bearing date from the 
5th of June. The young princes are entitled to 
pay at therate of £18 5s. per annum, one shilling 
@ day. 

Heavy Grapres.—A remarkable bunch of 
grapes was shown at the Penrith Horticultural 
Show on Wednesday week, by Mr. Leslie, gar- 
dener, Springkell. It weighed 9lbs. 80zs., and 
was heavier by some ounces than any shown at 
the International show. Besides gaining the 
ordinary prize, the committee gave it an extra 
prize of 10s. 

ORIGIN oF THE WorD CanTEEN.—The word 
“canteen” has had a curious history. It is 

haps the only word in our language, which, 
originally English, passed into a foreign tongue, 
and was afterwards taken back in a modified 
form. As originally spoken by the Saxons it was 
tin can, but the Gaul, as is his wont, placing the 
noun before the adjective, and pronouncing the 
letter ias e, brought it out as can tin, pro- 
nounced canteen. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


_ 


To Ovr Reapers.—To avoid misapprehension we have 
made a slight alteration in the title of one of our stories, 
the continuation of which will appear as A Woman 
Sp URNED instead of A Woman ScorneEp, which latter we 
have discovered is the name of a book already published. 
Amidst the multiplicity of works of fiction now in exist- 
ence it is not singular that two authors should select the 
same title, but as far as possible we endeavour to obviate 
such coincidences or to remedy them should they occur. 





Pa C.—Adopt the treatment recommended for bunions 

“* Dusty,” in No. 738. 

at 5 —l. Colour of enclosed hair light brown of a 
fine texture. It would look very pretty tied with blue. 2. 
Six ounces of tincture of Peruvian bark and half an 
ounce of sal ammoniac well shaken together before using 
may remove the tartar from the teeth, which should be 
rubbed by a finger dipped in the — and afterwards 
rinsed with warm wabar. But the . way would 
be to apply to an experienced porate , say H. U. Olver, 76, 
High Rtroet, Borough S.E. 3. Penmanship very good, 
though masculine. * Viola's” writing is also very good, 
and more feminine. On this account alone it is slightly 
the better of the two, but both are far above the average 
quality that reaches us. 

Moss Rose.—1. Fresh air and exercise will do all that 
is necessary to improve our correspondent’s complexion 
and make her eyes larger and brighter, while the eyebrows 
may be shapened satisfactorily, if that is possible, by 

yassing the fingers over them occasionally. A little elder- 
Lower water applied to the face now and then would do 
noharm. 2. Writing would be good with practice. 

A Constant ReapEr.—l. A good hair-wash may be 
made of one ounce of borax aad” half an ounce of cam- 
phor powdered fine and dissolved in a = of boiling 
water. 2. How long it will take you to learn music de- 
pends upon your capacity, zeal, age, facilities for good 
tuition and practice, an ‘what you mean by “ music.” 
Under a competent teacher a pupil may hope with perse- 
verance to perform u oo piano, for instance, a simple 
set of quadrilles in t months, but to sing or play at 
sight long and earnest endeavour is requisite, while the 
thorough mastery of harmony is a still more arduous 
task. 3. Writing not at all good. 

Maacre G.—There is nothing to p pay. 

A Reaper's penmanship is very bad indeed, and ortho- 
graphy no better—“‘ twentty,” “ curiositey,” for instance. 
No charge is made for such advertisements. 

A Constant Reaper (Devonport).—In all probability 
if you attempted to dye the dress yourself failure would 
be the result.: Send it to those who make such matters 
their business. 

Inquirer.—If our correspondent will send a personal 
description it will be inserted in the usual way—free of 
charge. 

Foot.—We are not likely to be in want of any contribu- 
tions from a “ fool.” 

An OLp Hampvrerr informs us that “the parents of 
Malle. Tietjens were both born in St. Pauli, where their 
perents had been born,” that “‘ Tietjens is a real German 
and no Hungarian name, and very common all over North 
Ge rmany, especially on the coasts of the German Sea,” 

and that “ there is no reason to suppose that any of Malle. 

T ietjen’s forefathers came from Seem 

Grace R.—1. Under proper escort a lady may go to a 
skating-rink, but we should not like to decide upon the 

‘respectability ’’ of every such place of amusement. 2. 
Surely you know, without asking us, how to pronounce 

‘absorbed.” 3. Writing not good—orthography and 
construction quite correct. 

A Distressep Moruer.—If married in the name by 
wie h he was generally known there is no illegality in it. 

B. N.—We shall be glad to hear from you from time 
tot time. 

Joun W.—No charge is made. 

H. B.—One of the two policies in your case is null and 
void. The company would and could successfully dispute 
a claim on both in the event of your decease. There are 
certain conditions affecting security of property under 
which more than one policy on a single life is allowed by 
law, ey these seem to be wanting as far as you are con- 
cernec 

Z. G.—The volume in your possession must be a Rotter- 
dam reprint of “‘ Harvey’s Circulation of the Blood,” or 
rather “The Anatomical Exercises of Dr. William Har- 
vey Concerning the Motion of the Heart and Blood.” It 








appears to be the fourth edition. We have referred to a 
copy of it in 12mo im the British Museum collection, 
which likewise contains amongst othersa London 8vo 
= also including Back’s Discourse, published in 


Prrmrosz, Viotet, and Darsy, three friends, wish to 
correspond ‘with three young gentlemen with a view to 
matrimony. Primrose is eighteen, golden hair, blue 
eyes, of a loving ee. Violet is nee of my dark 
hair and eyes, medium height, fond of home. Daisy is 
twenty-five, brown hair, hazel eyes, wap cn ny All 
are thoroughly domesticated. ents must be- 
a mo twenty and thirty, tall, fond of home, good-looking, 
oving. 

Fnep and Nep, oe friends, would like to correspond 
with two young Fred is dark, tall, good-looking. 
Ned is fair, tall, a 4 Respondents must be 
about seventeen. 

Vi0LET, twenty-four, medium height, dark hair and eyes, 
would like to correspond with a young man about twenty, 
= a view to matrimony. Must be tall, and fond of 

ome. 

C. C., an officer in the Royal Navy, would like to corre- 
spond with a young lady about twenty-one, fond of home, 
music, and children. 

Frorry G., eighteen, tall, auburn hair, dark brown e wr 
of a loving disposition, wishes to —_ wit 
ane. gentleman, tall, dark, and of a very Z ae 
sition 

Munwre M. and Caartorrrs W., two friends, would like 
to correspond with two young gentlemen about twenty. 
Minnie is nineteen, brown hair and eyes. Charlotte is 
—— tall, fair. 

S.6., M. N. O., and C. U. S. O., three seamen in 
a. “Royal Navy, wish to correspond ‘with three young 
ladies with a view to matrimony 8. O. is twenty-four, 
medium height, light hair, fond of home and children. 
M. N. O. is twenty-five, medium height, fair, dark brown 
hair, fond of home, ee and dancing. C. U.S. O. is 
peat yen og tall, curly hair, good- looking, fond of home 
an 

LONELY y Leone, nineteen, fair, dark brown hair, good- 
looking, would like to exchange carte-de-visite with a 
70 6 8G about twenty-two. 

.,and D. three friends, wish to corre- 
spond with three “4 gentlemen. C. G. is Hap & two, 
medium height, dark hair and eyes. R.G. is eighteen, 
tall, fair, light brown hair, blue eyes. D. G. is sovemtoen, 
tall, fair, 


THE MOURNED ONE. 


Tun let me weep "neath cypress shade ; 
h! let me mourn my loss of thee; 
For thon art from my presence laid 
Beneath the weeping willow tree. 


For now to dust, thy form so fair 

Has vanish’d from my earthly view ; 
No face I see! My love can share, 

But mourning fills mine eyes with new. 


Oh! wert thou living as before 
To all those happy times gone by ; 
I'd glad recall the days of yore, 
And tuin my sadness into joy. 


But all my hopes and tears are vain— 
Naught can restore thee to my sight ; 
No comfort can my soul sustain, 
I’m lone and gloomy as the night.” F. S. 


Mott and Bet, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two youn: gentlemen. Moll is twenty, tall, dark 
hair and eyes. bet i is nineteen, auburn hair, dark, brown 
eyes. 

Mane, nineteen, light hair, light blue eyes, medium 
height, of a loving disposition, ‘would like to correspond 
with a young man of medium height, good-looking, fond 
of home. 

Frying Bowman, 2 seaman in the Royal Navy, would 
like to correspond with a young lady with a view to 
matrimony. He is twenty-three. 

May, nineteen, golden hair, dark brown eyes, medium 
height, wishes to correspond with a tall young gentle- 
man. 

Ivy and Mrrr ix, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young men with a view to matrimony. Ivy is 
nineteen, medium height, dark hair, hazel eyes, fair. 
Myrtle is eighteen, tall, brown hair, blue eyes, fair, of a 
loving disposition. Respondents must be tall, dark hair 
and eyes. 

W. C. T., eighteen, medium height, of a loving disposi- 
tion, fond of home, good-looking, would like to correspond 
with a young lady with a view to matrimony. Must be 
good-tempered. 

F. C., twenty-four, a signalman in the Royal Navy, 
medium neigh, dark eyes, would like to correspond with 

oung lad 

* Two ‘Harr Nircwes, a seaman in the Royal Navy, dark, 
hazel eyes, would like to correspond witha young lady 
about nineteen. 

Harry H. and Frep M., two friends, would like to 
correspond with two young ladies. Harry is twenty-five. 
Fred is twenty-two. 

James, eighteen, brown hair, hazel eyes, good-looking, 
fair, good- tempered, would like to correspond with a 
young woman with a view to matrimony. Respondent 
must be about the same age, brown hair, blue eyes, fair. 
Domestic preferred. 

Emity, seventeen, good-looking, brown hair, violet 
eyes, would like to correspond with a young gentleman 
with a view to matrimony. Respondent must be eighteen, 
handsome, of a loving disposition, fond of music and 
society. 

Jack, eighteen, good-looking, brown hair, hazel eyes, 
would ‘like to correspond with a young lady about the 
same age. 

Tommy E., seventeen, grey eyes, fair, considered good- 
looking, would like to correspond with a young lady about 
sixteen. Respondent must be fair, fond of home, blue 
eyes. 


r 








Fr rey -four, —— height, would like te 

correspon with a yo 

ALics and Line $ wo tren, would like to 

=_ om -. gentlemen with a view to matrimony. 
rade! a good-looking, fond of home 

a halen tall, good-looking, of a loving 

disposition. 


ELLIE and AwntE would like to with two 

7. ung go [egy with a view to matrimony. Nellie is 
wwenty-three, fair, blue eyes. Annie is seventeen, brown 

= eyes, tall, dark. Respondents must be twenty, 


Trvuz Lover’s Kyot, Srnitsam, Sueet Kwyot, and 
FisHERMAN’s Benp, three seamen in the Borat Ter? 7. 
would like to 2orrespond with three vies Magy 


Lover’s Knot is eres fair, good-loo Spriteal 
Sheet Knot is nin fond of home, of a loving dispo- 
sition. Fis s Bend is twent: y; tall, handsome, fond 


_ Mary Rorar Tost and Fors _- Jack, 
in the = Navy, would like to 

young es. Main Royal Tom is ory 
dark, good-looking. 
hazel eyes. 


two sailors 
md with two 

, blue eyes, 
‘ore Royal Jack is twenty, dark, 


Communications REcEIVED 

ge S. is responded to by—H. G. 8., nineteen, tall, 

Tzep by—Emma, twenty-two, fair, of a loving disposi- 
iia by—Jemima, twenty, medium height, dark, and 

sae by—Katie, twenty-one, medium height, fond of 


a. ——- 
‘ —< B., twenty-three, domesticated, fond of 
ooo an m 
tp Beata, twenty-four, rather tall, fair, fond 
of cae 


Pat M. by—Kate, twenty-one, medium height, fond of 
paren mF blue eyes, of a loving disposition, thoroughly 

om 

Jack seis ne be 
gonad ~ cay een eile fair, blue eyes, considered 

-looki: 
i el ne a, eighteen, tall, thoroughly domesti- 
Manet C. by—Alfred S. K., twenty-four, and good-look- 


g- 
: LONELY ANNIE by—Harry, twenty-five, medium height, 
air. 

Lruser Up by—Ria, twenty-two, brown hair, dark eyes, 
fond of home and children 

Frank by— , twenty-four, of a loving disposition, 
PR rinncow | <4 domesticated. 

Roz by—T. T., seventeen, tall, fair. 

ae D. by—Milly, twenty-one, medium height, fair, blue 


= vate W. by—Jack, twenty-six, fond of home, medium 
eight. 
BIL by—Maggie, medium height, brown hair and blue 


*Tox by—Marie, brown hair, blue eyes, and of medium 
eight. 

Bor by—Eliza, twenty, dark hair and eyes, considered 
good-looking. 

IRENE by--George, twenty-three, dark hair and eyes, 
fond of music. 

Bow Frnper by—Martha, twenty, fair, of a loving dis- 
position. 

Water by—Allie, medium height, fair, blue eyes, 
curly hair, good-tempered. 

Harry by—Florrie, Pall, dark hair, blue eyes, fond of 
home and children. 
Re... na by—Nellie, twenty-five, dark hair, tall, fond of 

om: 

Tom Po itp twenty-two, fair, fond of home, good- 
ee 

Bor by—Lena, twenty, tall, fair, thoroughly domesti- 

cated, fond of home an ‘children 

VioLEt by—Alexander, twenty-four, brown hair, blue 
eyes. 

Hook by—Agnes, eighteen, dark hair, blue eyes, of a 
loving disposition. 
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